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Preface 



In April, 1975 the Subcommittee to Investi- 
gate Juvenile Delinquency released a report on 
ttie nature and extent of violence and vandalism in 
American public sctiools. Ttiis report, "Our 
Nation's Sctiools - A Report Card: "A" In Sctiool 
Violence and Vandalism" vifas ttie result of a na- 
tion-wide survey of 757 sctiool districts contain- 
ing over tialf of the public elementary and secon- 
dary students in the country. The sobering survey 
findings prompted the Subcommittee to hold a 
series of hearings to more fully explore the nature 
of these problems and possible strategies for 
curbing them. In our hearings we have heard from 
varied segments of the educational community in- 
cluding superintendents, principals, parents, 
teachers, students, school security directors, as 
well as private educational research organizations 
and experts in the area of student rights and re- 
sponsibilities. Our study shows that the dramatic 
increase in frequency and intensity of violence 
and vandalism in schools is a critical problem for 
the American education system. 

Property damage and vandalism costs repre- 
sent i jaggering loss of precioys educational 
funds for school districts already operating under 
stringent budgetary limitations. Last year, for ex- 
ample, Chicago and Los Angeles reported paying 
a total of $17 million for school vandalism and 
property damage. Testimony at our hearings 



places the yearly national cost of school vandal- 
ism in the hundreds of millions of dollars. In addi- 
tion to these monetary losses, of course, vandal- 
ism has important social costs. These social costs 
are more difficult to quantify, but they are no less 
real to students and teachers confronted by them 
in schools every day. 

Problems of school violence and vandalism re- 
quire positive approaches by every segment of 
government from the Congress to the school 
board, and necessitate involving students, faculty, 
administrators and parents to develop solutions. 
The federal government has a part to play in this 
effort. Accordingly I recently introduced the Juve- 
nile Delinquency In The Schools Act of 1975 (S. 
1 440) which will provide guidance and resources 
in this area. I believe, however, that there can be 
no "federal" solution to problems such as these. 
Essentially the role of the federal government is 
limited to assisting schools and school boards in a 
task which must, and should, remain theirs to com- 
plete. 

John Zeisel's Stopping School Propeny Dam- 
age presents schools and school officials an 
opportunity to implement local strategies which 
can cut the cost of both intentional and accidental 
school property damage, This book provides prac- 
tical guidennes to design future school buildings 
and to set up administrative programs for existing 



structures, which can be immensely helpful to a 
district confronted by these problems. The pro- 
posals contained in Stopping School Pfopedy 
Damage were devebped through extensive inter- 
views with experienced educators, architects, and 
students throughout the country and represent 
logical, straightfonivard approaches to the prob- 
lems of school vandalism. Moreover many of them 
can be implemented with relatively little expense. 

We cannot continue to absorb losses attrib- 
uted to school vandalism as just another cost item 
in our educational budgets. We must do some- 
thing to reduce school property damage costs. 
Zeisel's Stopiiing School Properly Damage is a 
good place to begin. 

The Honorable Birch Bayh 
The United States Senate 
Chairman, Subcommittee to 
Investigate Juvenile Delinquency 
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Foreword 



As Senator Bayh has pointed out in the pref- 
ace to this book, school property damage has be- 
come a major financial consideration foe the? 
schools of America. This is particularly true in 
1976 when administrators throughout the nation 
are coping with tight school budgets, rapidly es- 
calating energy costs and inflation in all aspects of 
operation. 

Any survey of school officials today will show 
that the issue of vandalism in schools ranks near 
the top of the major concerns. It is also an issue 
which school administrators and other educators 
are determined to significantly reduce through 
concerted programs. 

The American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, in its official resolutions adopted at its an- 
nual convention in Atlantic City, N.J. in February, 
1 976, called upon school administrators to build a 
positive climate in the schools which '^supports 
education and permits each student to learn in a 
safe environment.** Said AASA, "These policies 
and procedures should be developed and imple- 
mented with appropriate involvement of school 
personnel, students, parents and other interested 
members of the community." 

We believe the guidelines and recommenda- 
tions contained in this book will provide school 
officials throughout the nation with a solid docu- 
ment to not only implement this resolution, but 
also to build positive programs to reduce vandal- 
ism. 



We would also like to underscore that the joint 
publication of this book by EFL and AASA repre- 
sents another cooperative endeavor to seek solu- 
tions in design and architecture for the benefit of 
education. 

Paul B. Salmon 
Executive Director 
AASA 

Alan C.Green 
President 
EFL 

The City of Boston has found a fundamental, 
workable approach to curbing vandalism in our 
public buildings through the efforts of John Zeisel 
and the Harvard Graduate School of Design. 

The findings and recommendations of this re- 
port are being instituted in the design of every 
new public school in Boston, The next series of 
schools will be more durable and less likely to be 
vandalized because of the innovative conclusions 
drawn from Zeisel's work. 

We are proud to endorse publication of Stop- 
ping School Property Damage, and encourage its 
wide distribution. Hopefully, other municipalities 
will share the gains we are making to minimize the 
costs of public building vandalism. 

Kevin H.White 
Mayor 
City of Boston 
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Architecture Research Office project — 

I School Property Damage — began in 
ider contract to the City of Boston, Public 
De'partment (PFD). Since then, continued 
for different segments of the project has 
)m the Educational Facilities Laboratories 
j from the Massachusetts Advisory Coun- 
ucation(MACE). 

is responsible for design and construe- 

II public buildings except housing in the 
3oston. In 1972, PFD architects Stuart 
^alph Clampitt, and Roger Roman decided 
nderstanding of the relationship between 
nd property damage could help them re- 
sts of maintaining Boston school build- 
der Robert Vey, PFD funded the first 
this study. Results of this phase included 
on of the problem of vandalism to include 
) nuisance design issu?s, design guide- 
school exterior, an in-depth annotated 
Dhy, and testing basic concepts through 
?view procedures on eight schools to be 
I in 1975-76. 

973. Educational Facilities Laboratories, 
rk. became interested in the project^ 
3 an issue of their newsletter. School- 
n design guidelines. EFL with PFD then, 
jevetopment of materials and format to 
design guidelines to reduce property 
in a way u?eful to school architects and 
Its. 

also sponsored a new direction for the 
I study of administrative programs for re- 
roperiy damage problems. In this study, 
team members visited schools where 
grams were. operating. The results of this 
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phase included an understanding of the way in 
v/hich several successful programs work. 

In 1974, the Massachusetts Advisory Council 
on Education sponsored a major effort to make 
the property damage project relevant to the needs 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. This 
study produced design guidelines for renovating 
and rehabilitating school building interiors, work- 
sheets for establishing cost effectiveness of ac- 
tions to reduce property damage, and a survey of 
Massachusetts School Superintendents. Under 
the leadership of MACE, all basic materials were 
compiled into one document. In conjunction with 
the publication and dissemination of this docu- 
ment, MACE sponsored a series of workshops fur 
Massachusetts school personnel including custo- 
dians, superintendents, business officials and 
school committee people. These were conducted 
in the spring of 1 975 with the help of the regional 
offices of the Massachusetts Department of Edu- 
cation. 

The American Association of School Adminis- 
trators (AASA) and Educational Facilities 
Laboratories are now publishing this revised and 
updated edition of the book for national distribu- 
tion. 

While the project — Stopping School Prop- 
erty Damage — has been directed by me, several 
other researchers have played vital roles in the 
development of ideas and the production of sec- 
tions of reports 

Deana Rhodeside, psychologist and city plan- 
ner, was involved during the project's first year 
and helped develop Jts Jnitiardjr^^ctipnsj^i^^^^ 
ton's Public Facilities Depa.7ment. The^hTrman^"" 
orientation we have tried to mdntain throughout 



was due greatly to her. In addition, she Is respon- 
sible for writing and organizing the annotated bib- 
liography. 

Andrew Seidel, policy planner and architect, 
was Project Manager during the Project's last year 
under its sponsorship by the Massachusetts Ad- 
visory Council on Education; He organized and 
carried out much of the Massachusetts based re- 
search, oversaw production of the final MACE 
document, and participated in the four workshops 
for Massachusetts school personnel. Mr. Seidel 
was responsible for, the section on COsSt-Benefit 
Guidefines which appears in the MACE workbook. 

Mary Griffin, design researcher and future ar- 
chitect, worked primarily on the administrative pro- 
gram section of the project, observing ongoing 
projects and interviewing personnel throughout 
the country. Much of the content and presentation 
format for the administrative section was planned 
by her. 

Others also helped to keep the project going 
over its three year life. These included Head 
McCarty, Daniel Cooper and Diane Klotz. 

The true test of our work now lies in the hands 
of the most important participants: administrators, 
teachers, students, parents, planners and archi- 
tects. 

John Zeisel 
Harvard University 
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Chapter I 

Organization 
and Study 



This book is df ligned lor people concerned 
wilh problems ol property damage and vandalism 
in planned and existing school buildings, Sections 
are meant to be useful separately, but to be used 
together if desired. These sections are: 

I. Building Exterior Design Responses 

Ways to reduce on-going cost of property 
damage by careful design of a school's physical 
plant. Exterior design considerations are especial- 
ly essential in early design phases when the over- 
all concept of the building is being developed, 

II. Building Interior Design Responses 

Ways to minimize costs of property damage 
and maintenance through design and materials 
specification. Interior design considerations are 
crucial during design development and working 
drawing phases of the design process. 

III. Administrative Responses 

Ways to cut property damage costs through 
administrative programs aimed at involving stu- 
dents in the school, at using personnel effectively, 
and at keeping "eyes on the school." These de- 
tailed descriptions of model programs can be 
helpful to administrators, teachers, and students 
who want to develop their own program specially 
suited to their problems. 



IV. Design Accountability Checklists 

For every major design issue - both interior 
and exterior - this section presents one general 
question and then a series of specific "yes-no" 
questions to determine if the issue has been taken 
into account by the architect in his or her design. 
These checklists are helpful during design review 
between client, user, and architect as a focus for 
discussion. 

V. Annotated Bibliography 

This literature survey presents important lit- 
erature on vandalism and properly damage with in- 
depth summaries of important works. Thorough 
reading of this section gives an overview of avail- 
able research and theory, and can help direct the 
reader to further information. 



Redefinition of Vandalism 

Early in one of the studies leading up to this 
book, it was realized that it is easy to respond de- 
fensively to "vandalism." Defensive physical re- 
sponses include such things as prison-type 



schools, bars on windows, no windows at all if 
possible, and high fences around all school 
grounds. Defensive administrative responses in- 
clude guard dogs, silent burglar alarms, stiff pun- 
ishment for offenders, and cutting down free time 
for students generally. While such responses may 
sometimes be appropriate, they are by no means 
the only way to respond to the problem. 

We began by looking at the implications of the 
term "vandalism." Its popular connotation implies 
that vandals are conscious aggressors. However, 
vandalism is more than just the actions of mali- 
cious persons. Vandalism popularly means break- 
age, defacement, and theft, as well as many types 
of property damage. 

For the purpose of developing appropriate re- 
sponses to "vandalism" we separated different 
types of property damage. First we distinguished 
between theft of materials and property damage 
itself. While this distinction is usually made in other 
types of facilities, it is seldom made in schools. We 
then grouped property damage into four cate- 
gories - described in terms of the motive of the 
person being destructive and the indirect effect of 
the damage: 



Consequence 





Instantaneous Damage 


Cumulative Damage 




Demanding Immediate 


Demanding Eventual 




Attention 


Attention 


IViotive 

Conscious 


Malicious Vandalism 


Non-malicious 






Property Damage 


Not 


Misnamed Vandalism 


Hidden Maintenance 


Purposeful 




Damage 
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These four types of property damage each 
have different implications for the design ol 
school facilities. An example of each type will clari- 
fy its definition; 

1. Malicious Vandalism 

In an attempt to hurt the principal who has giv- 
en a student a stern lecture, the student 
breal(S a window in the principal's office. The 
motive is conscious and the consequence is a 
brol(en window which needs immediate atten- 
tbn. 

l\^alicious acts like these are primarily social, 
educational, or legal problems and must be 
dealt with primarily through such mechanisms. 
In most cases the designer can do little to re- 
spond to malicious vandalism except provide 
more protective screening and stronger locks 
on doors. 

2. IMisnamed Vandalism 

A basketball court is planned next to a series 
of windows in a school hallway. In playing ball 
one afternoon, neighborhood teenagers break 
a window. There is no purposefulness in the 
act, but nevertheless the broken window must 
be repaired immediately to keep out intruders 
and bad weather. 

This type of damage is often called "vandal- 
ism" by those who must repair the window. 
But in actuality it is accidental damage which 
could be avoided by better predicting activity 
adjacent to the windows, and by planning 
walls and windows better able to withstand 
the legitimate rough use they get. 

3. Non-malicious Property Damage 

Boys use a school building wall to play street 
hockey, but there is no built-in hockey net to. 
use as a goal. So the boys spray-paint a hock- 
ey net onto the wall. 

They are providing something necessary to 
their game. People walking by, however, see 



the lines on the wall as graffiti and vandalism. 

While the boys are conscious that they are 
doing something which might be considered 
destructive of property, they paint their lines 
not out of maliciousness, not to damage, but 
rather to meet what they see as a legitimate 
need. The consequence of such actions do 
not demand immediate repair for the school to 
continue operating. Possible design re- 
sponses to damage of this kind include paint- 
ing lines on the wall in initial construction of 
helping the children paint their lines neatly. Of 
course, there are many other potential re- 
sponses. It also helps if adults understand the 
needs of the street hockey players and there- 
fore are more tolerant of spray painted hock- 
ey nets, The designer needs to better predict 
informal needs of school children. 



4. Hidden Maintenance Damage 

To soften the edge between a pathway and 
the school building itself, a designer specifies 
a strip of low bushes. While the bushes look 
nice. initially, over time they catch debris 
dropped by passers-by on the path or t)lown 
by the wind. The custodian, if he finds the 
time, has to make a special effort to wade 
among the bushes to clear away the highly 
visible litter, 

This type of subtle property defacement is 
neither done purposefully by people who use 
schools, nor does it require immediate atten- 
tion. Such problems are seldom, if ever, called 
vandalism, and hardly ever included in calcula- 
tion of damage costs. But these types of 
design specilications increase the cost of 
maintenance. Designing responses to such 
problems means avoiding surfaces and plant- 
ings which show up slight damage and in- 
creasing use of easily maintained surfaces. 
Some researchers have found that poorly 
maintained areas tend to be more frequently 
vandalized than those which appear to be 
more cared for. 



Focus On Non-Malicious Vandalism 

According to reports, malicious vandalism 
causes under fifty percent of school property 
damage, if we do not include theft of property. 
Designers and planners have primarily directed 
their attentions towards defending schools 
against breaking and entering and against mali- 
cious mischief. We are mainly concerned with the 
other half of the problem because th's has, in the 
past, largely been ignored. We direct our attention 
primarily towards arriving at design responses to 
the problems of misnamed vandalism, non-mali- 
cious property damage, and tiidden maintenance 
damage, although our administrative responses 
are directed at traditional malicious vandalism as 
well. 



Research Methods Used in the Study 

In carrying out this study we performed the 
following tasks: 

• In depth focussed interviews with over 200 
students, teachers, administrators', custo- 
dians, and school superintendents. 

• Working sessions with architects designing 
schools for the City of Boston. 

• Site visits to schools in Boston, New York, 
Washington, and in smaller towns throughout 
Ivlassachusetts. 

• Site visits and interviews with personnel in- 
volved in administrative programs in various 
states from Massachusetts to California. 

• Questionnaires sent to all 286 Ivlassachusetts 
School Superintendents, which received 156 
responses. Z 

• Literature search of available books and pam- 
phlets on property damage and vandalism. 

• Computerized literature search of the Educa- 
tional Resources Infonnation Center (ERIC) at 
the National Institute of Education, 
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Approaches and Values 
Underlying School Design 

Three fundamental approaches have devel- 
oped from and now underlie our study. The first is 
that schools, by their availability and faoijliarity to 
young people, and by the facilities they provide, 
attract and sometimes challenge young people. 
We feel that designers who want to limit property 
damage must take at least some responsibility for 
design decisions which challenge young people 
to damage schools and which make schools easy 
and inviting targets. This concept of the designer's 
responsibility for school design relates to the legal 
definition of facilities which potentially attract de- 
structive or dangerous misuse — like swimming 
pools — as "attractive nuisances." The law 
assigns responsibility for both use and misuse of 
attractive nuisances to persons providing such 
facilities who do not predict and plan for their mis- 
use. 

Our second basic approach is that school de- 
signers must plan for the informal sociai and 
activity needs of young people as well as for their 
forma! educational requirements. When normal 
rough play is overlooked — like that which takes 
place when students are on their own or when 
schools are not in session — a great deal of prop- 
erty damage occurs. 

The third approach relates to a strategy for 
design responses. We have explored responses 
which provide bridges for people's needs as op- 
posed to setting up fences which stand between 
them and their desires or needs. An analogy can 
best describe this distinction: if a child needs to 
cross a river but does not know how to swim, 
there are several ways to deal with the problem. 
The first is to build a high fence on the river's edge 
to keep the child away. Depending on the child's 
need to cross the river, and depending on how 
much he is challenged by the fence itself, he may 



climb it, break it down or cut through it. and even- 
tually drown anyway. On the other hand, if a 
bridge is built to the other si^Je. the child can 
achieve his own goals safely and without doing 
harm to any property. We are concentrating our 
efforts to find solutions which aci as bridges to 
meet the needs of school users, rather than those 
which act as challenging fences. 

Since most schools have not been designed 
in this way, they often invite property damage. The 
following guidelines present specific problem 
areas which exist in most schools and which 
thoughtful design and small scale renovation and 
rehabilitation can correct. Each issue is accom- 
panied by suggestions for possible design strate- 
gies a school district might take. 
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• Challenging Accessible Rooftops 

• Hidden Doorway Niches 

I Misplaced Decorative Planting 

• Vulnerable Playground Windows 

• Unnecessary Door Hardware 

• Unclear Entry Statement 
t Unplanned Graffiti 

t Visible Panic Bars 

• Misplaced Planned Pathways 

• Reachable WallLettering 

• Inviting Unplanned Hang-outs 
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ROOFTOPS 
Ground to Roof Access 
Roof to Roof Access 

FORMAL ROUGH PLAY PLACES 

Formal Rougti Play Places 
Playground Equipment 

INFORMAL ROUGH PLAY PLACES 
Pick-up Play 

Pick-up Play in Parking Lots 
Hang-out Areas 
Watering Holes 



ENTRY 

Clarity of "Come In" and "Stay Out" Statements 
School Bus Drop-off 
Exterior Door Hardware 
Panic Hardware 

SURFACES 

Pathways 

Parking Lot Boundaries 
Planting ■ 
Walls 

GRAFFITI 
Expressive and Decorative 
Legitimate 

Prime Surfaces and Locations 
FIXTURES AND HARDWARE 

WINDOWS 



ROOFTOPS: Ground-to-Roof Access 



Design Issue 



Possible Design Responses 



Ground'to-Roof Access: P/ay/hg on 
rooftops /s a problem if these are not 
consmsl^ plar^r^edas recreation 
places. Problems of damage to rooftop 
equipment, l^irdware, wndows, and 
sk^lghts can be minimized if getting 
onto roofs from groundlevelis difficult, 
orilhardme on accessible rooftops 
is specSierifdaccommodaterngt) 
p/ay. 



1. Wndows, Hardware, Fixtms: On accessible roof 
areas, use ground floor type glazing, hardware, and 
fixtures. Avoid exterior hardware on roof doors and 
windows. 

2. Surfaces: Plan exterior surfaces with no footholds. 

3. Fixtures: Avoid unnecessary exterior fixtures on 
building wall that provide footholds for climbing. 

Place such hardware at another convenient loca 

tion, 



4. PMng: Near buildings use planting which cannot 
be climbed and which will not grow to a height or 
strength suitable for climbing. 

5. Planting: Locate planting which can be climbed far 
from walls. 

6. Jelept)one Poles: Remove built-in footholds from 
telephone poles adjacent to building. 

7. M Heigt)ts: Design walls too high to be climbed 
with readfly accessible ladder substitutes like stan- 
dard 12-ft.2x4's. 
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ROOFOPS; Roof-to-Roof Access 



Design Issue 

Roof-to-Roof Access: l/V/iere access 
(0 one part of a (oofis either unavoid- 
able for reasons oflar^dscaping and 
design or desirable because it is to be 
used as a p/ay area, spec/a/ care must 
be talien to avoid easy access to ottier 
wore vulnerable ml areas. 



Possible Design Responses 

1 . incinerator: Place incinerator and design incinerator 
housing so %\ it cannot be climbed upon. 

2. Gas Meter; Place gas meter very low in an enclo- 
sure or very high so that it will not be climbed upon. 

3. Fixtures: Avoid fixtures on walls which might be 
used as ladders, like unnecessary handles and 
lamps. 

4. Custodian Ladders: Do not install permanent cus- 
todian ladders between roof levels, if local regula- 



tions allow. Provide convenient storage for portable 
roof ladders to be used by custodians. 

5. Roof Heights: Plan the height of roofs so that they 
cannot be reached from other roofs by a 1 2-ft, 2x4. 

6. Railings: Avoid roof guard rails and half walls which 
provide easy jumping off points for adjacent roofs, 

7. IVa// Heights: Design walls too high to be climbed 
with readily accessible ladder substitutes like stan- 
dard12-ft2x4's. 
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FORMAL ROUGH PLAYPLACES 



Design Issue 



Possible Design Responses 



Formal Rough Play Places: Some 

open spxes around schools are for- 
plmedas basketball courts or 
bssebsil fields. fiJ^ough it seems ob- 
vious to stress that walls arou/id such 
mas must be specified to withstar^d 
stray bsils, school plar^rters offers over- 
looi(this. Schools then end up having a 
serfes of breakable windows within 
easy reachofahome run. 



1. 



3. 



4. 



Surfaces; Make play areas usable, Avoid hin- 
drances to normal play, such as surface irregulari- 
ties or inadequate space behind the backboard. 

Ms: Install wall surfaces which bounce balls back 
topfeyers, 

Fixtures: Specify low lighting and other hardware 
out of the way of ball playing. 

Game Lines: Paint lines on walls and on ground to 
accommodate all local street games. This can be 
done in cooperation with young people. 



5. Buffer Area: Provide a buffer between formal play 
areas and school buildings, to clearly delineate the 
difference. This buffer might be ground sloped 
away from the school, a symbolic fence, or a.sitting 
area for spectators. 

6. Glass: Eliminate glass around rough play areas, or 
protect glass there in an attractive way. 

7. Planting: Avoid planting immediately adjacent to for- 
mal play areas which might be damaged by children 
chasing stray balls. 
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FORMAL ROUGH PLAY PUCES: Playground Equipment 



Design Issue 



Possible Design Responses 



Playground Equipment: Playground 
equipment is des^ned to withstand 
specific mxints of use. IV/iat is dur- 
able enougli for a sma// rura/ scliool 
wight be useless in anoMmre ac- 
tive location. 

Since playgrounds are one of the few 
acceptable areas where students car? 
expend as much energy as they want, 
equiprjient there must permit them to 
use this energy without risk of dmage. 

Even strong play equipment is some- 
times ^adequate to handle "nonnal" 
rough play. For example, it is seldom 
rea/ized that a series of poorly exe- 
cuted dunk shots will rip a basketbal 
net and bend the hoop, even /n "nor- 
ma/" rowg/ip/ay. 



1 , Equipment: Choose playground equipment that will 
withstand the roughest use to which it might be put, 
even if this use is not "official," i.e,, teenagers sit- 
ting on children's swings. 

2. Equipment: Choose playground equipment that 
cannot be disassembled with simple hand tools 
readily available. 



3. Equipment: Do not repair often damaged equipment 
that will only be broken again. Replace it with equip- 
ment that will withstand more rough use. 

4. Equipment: Maintain play equipment so that it 
works properly, because; improper installation in- 
vites damage. For example, a basketball hoop in- 
stalled at an angle may get broken when players try 
to adjust it 
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INFORMAL ROUGH PLAY PLACES: Pick-up Play 



Design Issue 

Pick-up Play: Wochrecreal/on in 
school open spaces lakes place during 
mess, after school, or on weekends. 
Cl^dren orteenagers gather around 
the school for informal games of street 
hockey basketball, stick ball, soccer, 
orcM. These games generally re- 
qm minmal equipment which par- 
ticipants bring from home, a hard 
ground surface large er^ough for 
throwir^g ball, anda w^l to serve as an 
Impromptu backstop. 

Formal play areas are sometimes used 
as pKk-up play places - for instance 
basketball courts maybe used to play 
agame ofstickball. At othertimes 
pick-up games take place on the plaza 
in front of a school, or in the children 's 
play y^d- if these provide a back- 
stop and a hard surface. Differentparls 
of the country and different areas of a 
city willhave theirown special pick-up 
games and most neighborhood groups 
do have some kind of pick-up games. 



Possible Design Responses 

1. Local/on; Consciously identify and develop places 
well suited to informal pick-up play. ■ 

2. Lighting and Fixtures: Move lighting and other fix- 
tures out of the way of potential pick-up ball playing. 

3, lVa//s and Grpund Surface; Treat ground and wall 
surfaces in informal game areas as if they were for- 
mal play areas:' install wall surfaces which bounce 
balls back to players; remove ground surface irreg- 
ularities; paint lines on walls or ground for street 
games. 

4, Glass: Eliminate glass around areas predicted to at- 
tract informal pick-up games, or protect glass there 
attractively. 
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INFORMAL ROUGH PLAY PLACES: Pick-up Play in Parking Lots 




Design Issue Possible Design Responses 

PIck'up Play In Parking Lots: S(u- 1. Loca/ion; Plan parking lots as informal pick-up play 

dents often use p&l^ng lots to play areas. 

streethockey or other pick-up games. 2. Closure; Spectfy fixtures so ttiat parking lots can be / 

IfafewcsrsareparkedhBphBZBtdly closed to automobiles on weekends and during 

f/irouglioul a lot used for play, one or evenings wiien tiiere are no planned activities at tiie 

more cars are ie/ylo be /hl/jem/dsf sciiool. 

ofa play area and l/jerefore be //Irelyfo 3_ Fences; Erect a fence in strategic locations around 

be damaged unintenlionally. tiie parking lot to prevent balls, pucks, or otiier ob- 

ASso, parking lots rarely have the fenc- jects from breaking windows or entering adjacent 

ing necessary to prevent a ball from private property; not to keep ciiildren out. 

traveling out of the lot and through a 4, size: Design larger parking lots so tiiat parking will 

neighbor's or the school's mdow. be concentrated in obviously more convenient 

spaces nearest tiie building entrance. Tills will 




INFORMAL ROUGH PLAY PLACES: Hang-out Areas 



Design Issue 



Possible Design Responses 



Hang*out Areas: Hsng-oul areas are 
places next (o formal and inform! pk^ 
p/aces and near actfve wa/kays, 
where people sil to walch games, to 
be seen fty o(/?erspass/ng by, and to 
talk to one another. These areas are 
dlstinguiM behaving walls, steps] 
benches, or tree stmps to sit upon; 
6y being points from which to observe 
and comment on games neariiy; and 
generally by be/hg visible to adjacent 
puttie areas. 



1 , Location: Predict, identify, and prepare appropriate 
tiang-out areas for inevitable informal use. 

2, Fixtures: Avoid nearby fixtures wtiicti can be easily 
removed or damaged by kids sitting, Use tamper- 
proof screws in ttiis location, and strengthen hard- 
ware and fixtures which must be there. 

3, Windows: Remove or protect nearby windows. 

4, Planting: Specify planting which bends easily and 
grows quickly, Avoid planting' which will be easily 
damaged by being scratched, burned or broken. 

5, Sencbes; Provide benches for sitting far away from 
breakable windows, hardware, or planting. 

6, Planters and Steps: Specify extra durable materials 
for steps, low walls, and planters in hang-out areas, , 
because they will probably be used to sit upon. 



7. Trasb Containers: Install heavy trash containers 
which will be emptied regularly and which make 
burning of rubbish difficult, i.e., not the open basket 
type, 

8. frasb Containers: Use garbage cans which seem 
like targets for beer and soda cans, as an attraction 
for litter disposal 

9. Planters: Avoid planting containers which can be 
easily used as trash baskets in hang-out areas, 

1 0. Materials: If bricks or other small-unit building mate- 
rials are used in hang-out areas, maintain a stock of 
spares to allow quick and easy repair, This cuts 
down "epidemic" vandalism in which slight damage 
quickly leads to greater damage. 
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INFORMAL ROUGH PLAY PLACES: Watering Htifes 



Design Issue 

Watering Holes: Parl/a//y hidden areas 
smnd schools which ire large 
enoug/i for sn\aii groups oichlidrefi 
and imagers lo s/( In together pro- 
vide groups of local kids with /nforma/ 
clubhouses. These places are the least 
offic/a//y sanctmedpla^ areas and are 
often considered trouble spots by cus- 
todians and school administrators. 
Property damage occurs in these 
places ranging from graffiti to broken 
bottles; from broken hardware to de- 
stroyed trees; from burnt and broken 
windows to breal^ng and entering. 

For urban teenagers, such places are 
the club's turf. "Catering holes" adja- 
cent (0 sc/ioo/s are places for get- 
togethers. Kids do not ha ve any place 
else. T/iey can 't have parties at home; 
formal social clubs are too structured. 

People just SI/ and talk there; some- 
times they drink beer (hence the name 
"wateringhole"jor smoke. They al- 
most always rough-house and write 
their names on the walls. 



Possible Design Responses 



1, 



Local/on: Identify "watering holes" and design such 
areas to withstand sustained and often destructive 
use and abuse. 

Fixtures and Hardware: Specify highly durable 
hardware and fixtures in these areas, and locate 
them out of reach, 

Windows: Avoid fenestration in watering holes. 

Wa//s,- Install wall and ground surfaces here which 
can be written on, which can withstand abuse, and 
which can be easily maintained and painted 

Planting: Specify planting which cannot be easily 
damaged by being scratched, burned, or broi<en. 
Specify pliable fast growing shrubs, rather than 
trees in such areas, 

6, Planters: Avoid planting containers which can be 
easily used as trash baskets. 



9, 



Trash Containers: Install heavy trash containers 
which seem like targets for litter and which cannol 
be used for burning trash, Empty them regularly, 

Materials: If small-unit building materials like bricks 
are used in watering holes, there is a good chance 
for "epidemic vandalism" in which slight damage at- 
tracts attention and leads to cumulative damage. 
Having a stock of bricks and mortar available for 
quick repair of small damage and getting custodians 
to do so can reduce "epidemic vandalism." 

Wal/ Panels: Avoid modular wall panels in watering 
holes. These are often removed )ust to prove that 
the school is vulnerable, even if not used to enter 
the building. 
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INFORMAL ROUGH PLAY PLACES: Niches 



Design issue Possible Design Responses 

Niches: Sma// spaces /'usf/arge i. Doomys: Avoid useless doorway niches by ex- 
enough for one or two people ere lending existing doors to building perimeter. 

SvSSSSr fW.rssrtasMeh.iwa,easpossHeinntehes, 

doc/fs. T/iese p/aces are used for, 
among other things, prying at windows 
or picking locks, smoking, or drinking 
secretly. 



3. Door glass: Specify glass-free doors througli which 
locks cannot be seen. 

4, Door Hardware: When possible, avoid all exterior 
hardware on doors in niches, 
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ENTRY; Clarity of "Come In" and "Stay Out" Statements 



Design Issue 

Clarity of "Comein" and "Stay 
Out" Statements: Sc/)oo/arc/)/(ec(s 
somim feel M msjof building 
doorways repmnt the "face" of (he 
school towards the commnily. Want- 
ing to involve the commun/ty in the life 
of the school, these planners design 
doorways which are often seen as in- 
viting when the school is closed, as 
well as when it is actually open. Easily 
broken glass panels are the only bar- 
riers to intertor door locks. Because of 
their accessibility, some school en- 
trances designed originally to be invit- 
ing are soon either covered with ch&n- 
link fencing, plywood, or locked with 
bicycle chm during the night. T o 
avoid this, the building must be de- 
signed to be inviting when the school is 
open, and to express the fact M the 
school is tightly shut after school 
hours, evenings and weekends. 



Possible Design Responses 

1. Sliding Grills: Install sliding grills or garage-door 
type gates which can be pulled down over transpar- 
, ent doonways when the building is closed. 

2. Gales: If deep recesses are planned, at building en- 
tries, avoid their being accessible when school is 
not in use. 

3. Doorways; Design doorways so that it is clear from 
a distance that the school is closed when it is 
cbsed, but that it is open whenever the school is in 
session or a program is being conducted inside, 
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ENTRY: School Bus Drop-Off 



Design Issue 

School Bus Drop-Off at Entry: V/hen 
entrance areas are used for loading 
and unloading school buses, (/)ey be- 
come ex/ra heavily used student hang- 
out areas. As such, they often receive 
more use and abuse than they were 
desgnedtowMM 



Possible Design Responses 

1 . Location: Locale bus stop areas near entrances but 
in open and visible areas, away from windows. 

2. V/aiting Areas: Provide conveniently planned wait- 
ing areas as far as possible from hardware, win- 
dows, and other equipment at building entrances. 



Fixtures, Windows, Hardware: Treat hardware and 
fenestration at entries according to recommenda- 
tions for hang-out areas. 

Glass:^l possible, avoid large amounts of glazing in 
entrance doors and around entry areas. 
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ENTRY: Exterior Door Hardware 



Design Issue 

Exterior Door Hardware: One com- 
mon problem in schools is tf)at exterior 
hsrdme is uniformly specified for all 
doors, alll)ough many doors hardly 
ever need to be accessible from the 
outside. This is true for secondary 
exifs /n gyms, some doors to storage 
are^, and other doorways. 



Possible Design Responses 

1. Harcfivare; Systematically identify all doors used 
primarily as exits, and remove locks and handles 
from these doors, 

2. Hardware: Specify exterior door hardware on only 
one door in a series of connected doors. Seldom 
does the custodian need to unlock all four doors 
from the outside. He can just as easily unlock one 
with a key and open the rest inside, ' 
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ENTRY; Panic Hardware 



Design Issue 

Panic Hardware: There is a confki 
between the need for school users to 
get ouf jf) case of fire sndthe need for 
custodisns to keep everyone out when 
school is closed. Panic hardware 
usually meets the first need, but dis- 
waify fails in meeting the second. A 
bent coat hanger often opens panic 
hardware from the outside. 

When this problem is not resolved, 
custodians in existing schools em- 
fwaly buy bicycle ch&ns, locks, and 
five foot long 2x4 's to make fire exits 
impermeable at night. These may get 
lefton during the day, creating a dan- 
gerous s/foato for //re sa/efy. 



Possible Design Responses 



1. 



2. 



Door Glass: Avoid clear glass or acrylic panels on 
doors and near doors which nay give a clear view 
of accessible panic hardware. 

Astrigals: Specify astrigals on single doors with 
panic hardware, where regulations allow. 

Center Mullions: Specify extra duty double doors 
with center mullion and astrigals. 



4, 



5. 



Panic Hardware: Specify panic hardware which re- 
quires a minimum amount of mechanical movement 
to operate successfully. 

Panic Hardware: Specify panic hardware which can 
be easily repaired If damaged. 
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SURFACES; Pathways 



Design Issue ' 

Pathways: Official palhmys amnd 
sctioolgrmds often reflect the de- 
signer's wishful thinking, rather than 
the students' and teachers' needed 
circuiation Ms. As a result, a route 
crossing the grass is often chosen as a 
path rather than the m/sp/aced official 
paved mli^mi In addition, soft sur- 
faces andpMng next to heavily used 
paved areas are readily trampled 



Possible Design Responses 

1 , Local/or): Plan paved pathways so that they provide 
the shortest walk between the two points ttiey con- 
nect, 

2, Local/on; Accept as legitimate and predict location 
of naturally made shortcut paths. 

3, Paving; Pave pathways where natural shortcuts 
have developed, after the building has been in use 
for six months. 



4, Barriers: Install or landscape subtle but real bar- 
riers, like a change in level, between hard traveled 
pathways and adjacent soft areas, like grass, This 
will not prevent people from walking there, but it will 
decrease it, 

5. Grass: Remove soft materials like grass or flowers 
which are immediately adjacent to narrow paths or 
parking lots. 
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SURFACES: Parking Lot Boundaries 



Design Issue 



Possible Design Responses 



Parking Lot Boundaries: /n many 
schools, aulombks wil be patked on 
grassy areas ad/acenf fo psrking lots 
or dr/veways. Unpmd areas are oflen 
used to im amndon when leaving. 
If this is done conUnualli the tesult is 
m unintended dust or md pond 



1, Curbs: Erect a curb, a change in level, or some 
other similar low barrier to keep cars on paved sur- 
faces and off soft grassy areas, 

2, Jurn-munds: If drivers need a place in which to 
turn around, design a paved, curbed turn-around 
Lrea to meet the need, 

3, Grass: Between parking lots and buildings, avoid 
small decorative patches of grass which will soon 
tje destroyed by cars. 




SURFACES: Planting 



Design Issue 

Planting: P/anling on school grounds 
is often specified wHI) a direct but mis- 
guided logic: "Because damage may 
occur to plants, liave stiff, unbreakable 
plants." Unforlmtel^, stiff also means 
Wte, and (/lese p,'an(s break more 
eas/ly than do more pliable ones. 

Mher logic dictates: "Since kids 
mess up bushes running through 
them, have thorny bushes v/hich keep 
out." Unfortunateli thorns collect 
debris and a/so keep out custodians 
who might othen^ise clean up around 
thepknts. 



Possible Design Responses 

1 , Planting: Near active areas, specify bendable, resil- 
ient planting and avoid stiff, breakable planting like 
unprotected young trees. 

2. Planting: In decorative areas specify planting such 
as trees or bushes with no thorns, wtiich does not 
readily collect litter, and is easy to rid of litter, , 

3. Planting: Avoid climbable planting near edge of 
building, 

4, Planting: Avoid planting in predictable picK-up play 
and hang-out areas, and in watering holes. 
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SURFACES: Walls 



Design Issue 

Walls: Walls are highly prone to the 
"epidemic effect" of vandalism. If one 
scotch is left for a long time, or one 
pane of glass broken, here is a high 
probability that further damage will 
occur around the same spot. Con- 
versely, quickly repaired damage is 
less Skely to re-occur. 



Possible Design Responses 

1. Wa// Panel Size: On large expanses of easily 
marred wall space, specify small wall sections so 
that rapid repair is possible. Keep replacement 
panels in stock, or paint for sections, 

2. Repairs: As expensive surface materials are dam- 
aged, replace with easily and inexpensively re- 
paired surface materials, 



3. Faint: Paint walls with a color which is similar to the 
color of the material underneath. This minimizes the 
visibility of scratches. 

4. Paint: In high damage areas, use specially resistant 
paints and glazes as high as kids can reach, to allow 
easy washing. 

5. Paint: Specify quick-drying paint so that a touch-up 
stock can be kept for easy repair. 

6. Signs: Plan permanent signs, building names, and 
decorative hardware to be out of reach from the 
ground. 
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GRAFFITI: Expressive and Decorative 
Design Issue 

Expressive Graffiti; SeH-exptessive 
graMtikes {he form ofnms and 
stfeetnmbws, fovedeclatatm, or 
verbal attacks. WIe self-expressive 
grafW is often meant to be offensive, 
some self-expressive graffiti is an 
attemp/ by teenagers and younger 
cfiildren to commumteMh their 
friends.just as adults often do through 
more acceplaWe channels. Hew teach- 
ers see their name in the school paper, 
admhtstrators talk over the loud- 
speaker, and custodians sometimes 
have theirnames on the door. Men 
students advertise themselves, they 
arecMvandA 

Decorative Graffiti: DecoratiK garffiti, 
though very similar to the self-expres- 
sive type, (5 usually more elaborate, 
more colorful, and often does not con- 
tain viords. Graffiti on Weiv york City 
subway cars is a combination of dec- 
orative and se/AexpresaVe graffiti 



Possible Design Response 



M Color and Texture: Allow some walls in appro- 
priate places to attract graffiti. These walls may be 
formally labeled or they can just be informally made 
easier to write on than surrounding surfaces. Light- 
er surfaces with large blocks attract more graffiti 
than dark surfaces. Formally labeled graffiti walls 
may remove the challenge aspect of graffiti, and 
thus may not work in specific settings. 

Materials: Develop informal "graffiti walls" around 
front and back entries an^l in "watering holes." It is 
important that these walls be easily painted or 
cleaned at long but regular intervals, like every six 
months. 



2, 



3. 



4. 



Tile and Paint: Where graffiti is to be discouraged, 
specify certain walls with glazed tile or epoxy paint 
to reduce cost of washing. 

liJIaterlais: Specify surfaces so that during daily 
maintenance, only abusive graffiti may be removed, 
allowing non-abusive messages to remain until the 
bi-yearly cleaning or repainting 
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GRAFFITI; Legitimate 



Design Issue 



Possible Design Responses 



Legitimate Graffiti: Legilimte graffiti 
is the simplest, yet most often over- 
looked type ofmlfing. Men t/iere is 
no /)octey net In the school yard and 
children pa/nf one on f/ie wall, this is 
considered grsifiltisind vandalism. Vet, 
lines on pawng or on a iva// are cons/'d- 
ered /eg/t/mate ivtien t/)ey are drawn 
neatly and when \ 

such ati basketball foul lines orstrli)es 
bfiparl^ng lot. If markings are I 
in a parking tot and the school custo- 
dian paints a set of lines i 
these would be considered legitimate, 
in the sam wail 

nets are legitimate to the ^oung people 
who paint them on \ 



1 . Location: Acknowledge, predict, and accept "legiti- 
mate" graffiti painted by children. 

2. Game Lines: Paint necessary game lines on appro- 
priate walls and ground surfaces after consultations 
with game players, 

3. Game Unes: Work together with street groups to 
provide them with stencils so that they themselves 

neatly paint goals for hockey, strike zones for 
, and other game lines on walls and ground. 
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GRAFFITI; Prime Surfaces and Locations 



Design Issue 

Prime Graffili Surfaces: light, smoih 
sy/n/nefr/ca/ly blocked-out suifaces 
attracf moregra/frf/ to do dark, 
mgh, jagged surfaces. Unfortunately, 
tf}}s does not mean that if all walls in a 
watering hole are dark and rough there 
wHlbenogrsffitl Mat it does mean is 
that we can predict that if there is a 
convenient choice, gffiti artists will 
tend to choose lighter, smoother sur- 
faces over darker, rougher surfaces. 
Bealizing this, school officials may 
informally channel graffiti onto one wall 
or another, specially treated to with- 
stand such treatment. 

Prime Graffiti Locations; liXuch sel- 
expressive and decorative graffiti is 
written in areas with high visibility to 
one of two audiences: the general 
pubic and the neighborhood street 
group. For the general public, graffiti 
is written on walls near front and back 
entrances. These walls would be con- 
sidered prime advertising space. For 
the neighborhood street group, graffiti 
occm on walls near gathering places: 
in pick-up game places, inhang-out 
areas, in watering holes, andin niches. 
Graffitihere serves both as territorial 
marking and as a means of identifying 
group members. "Legitimate graffiti" 
occurs primarily in pick-up game and 
forma/p/ay areas. 



Possible Design Responses 

1 , Location: Develop "legitimate graffiti" space in both 
formal and Informal gathering areas, 

2, Mils: Install some Informal "graffiti wails" which 
can easily be painted by maintenance staff at regu- 
lar Intervals, 

3, Surface Wa(er/a/: In more public areas, where graf- 
fiti Is mostly expressive, and where other more 
sanctioned messages might be placed, provide an 
easily cleaned exterior tile wall. 
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FIXTURES AND HARDWARE 



Design Issue 

Herdware Fixtures: Hatdware, such 
islight Mutes, street lamps, mik 
lights, and guard tails, are often used 
forpurposesotherthan those for 
which fhey were intended, In addition 
to being used as targets for stone 
throwing contests, they are swung on, 
leaned on, and climbed on. People rest 
heavy objects on hardware and gen- , 
erally play with them. This unintended 
use damages hardware and may cause 
safety hazards. 

^uchhardware is reachable from the 
ground, easy to break, to unscrew, to 
open, to dismantle, to dent, and to dam- 
age. Itis important to consider each 
piece of school hardware in terms of 
the unintended uses it is sure to get. 



Possible Design Responses 

1, fixtures: If possible, do not place fixtures on an 
ottierwise blank wall wtiere ttiey are likely to be 
used as targets. If for safety reasons they must be 
placed ttiere, protect ttiem by grille covers or other 
coverings from items that could be thrown at them, 
or have them recessed, 

2, Fixtures and Hardware: Place as many fixtures and 
hardware items as possible high,, out of reach of 
people stretching or holding sticks, While this may 
be a bit inconvenient for maintenance staff, in the 
long run it will reduce their work load. 

3, Fixtures and Hardware: Remove all unnecessary 
exterior fixtures and hardware. For example, street 
lighting may be sufficient to light certain walkways 
and exit door areas, and some doors do not need 
locks because they are opened only from the 



4. Fixtures and Hardware: Avoid fixtures and hard- 
ware close to ground level. At this height it is very 
easy to stand on or to kick. 

5. Fixtures: Recess as many fixtures as possible into 
the wall of the building and cover with a protective 
pbte. 

6. Rain Pipes: Avoid vulnerably rain water pipes which 
. are below 6 ft. from the ground. 

7. Lighting Fixtures: Specify armor plate glass for 
lighting fixtures near the ground. Avoid plastic 
covers. 

8. Equipment: Kids play hard - provide sufficient 
durable official equipment to reduce overuse of 
hardware for play. 
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WINDOWS 



Design Issue 

Windows: Glass breaksge in schools 
Is the largest property damage p(ob- 
im and expense. W/ii/e some glass 
breakage is malicious and related to 
theft, much glass breakage is not mali- 
cious mdalism. For emple, a stu- 
dent sitting on a ledge ma^ swing his 
legs, kicking and cracking vu/neraWy 
placed g/ass panels in an adjacent 
door. Or, during a fight, one student 
pushes another into a window, result- 
i(\g in damage. W/i/'/e damage to the 
cW/d is malicious, the damaged window 
is an unintentional consequence, non- 
malicious in character. Muc/i of this 
damage could be avoided if those play- 
ing near glass had a different attitude; 
but as long as kids are kids, such dan- 
gerous play wll take place, and fragile 
environments will be damaged 



Possible Design Responses 

1. Window Location: Identify and avoid windows 
which are vulnerably placed in formal or infomial 
gathering and play areas, 

2. Window Size: Specify small panes of glass so tiiat 
one break can be inexpensively and easily repaired, 

3. !^on-glass Panels: Specify solid non^giass panels 
and avoid all glass up to three feet from the floor, as 
this area is most vulnerable to damage, 

4. Glass Substitutes: Where acrylic or plexiglas is 
used instead of glass, avoid placing it in watering 
holes or hang-out areas within reach of people 
standing on the ground, Problems with these mate- 
rials include: carving, burning, scratching, and fad- 
ing. In addition, while a pane of plexiglass or acrylic 
may not break, it may be entirely knocked out of its 
frame, 

5. Glazing Material and Location: Specify increasingly 
sturdy glass as windows are closer to ground. On 
the ground floor, specify thick tempered glass, pos- 



sibly thick acrylic or plexiglass, and if necessary, 
screens or grills in non-visible areas. On fbors two 
to four, specify thinner tempered, acrylic, or regular 
plate glass. On the fifth floor and above, specify 
plate glass. All these specifications vary by the na- 
ture of the interior use. 

6, Glazing Material and Location: When interior areas 
are to be highly used, such as infomial hang-out 
areas in hallways, then specify sturdier glazing, re- 
gardless of floor level, 

7, Window Thickness: Use double-layer glass or extra 
thick tempered glass where plexiglass is inadvis- 
able, 

8, Wndowless Locations: Avoid useless windows 
entirely in: student stores, administration storage 
offices, and industrial arts storage areas. 

9, Security Screens: When all other possibilities have 
been tried and proved unsuccessful, install thin wire 
mesh security screens over ground floor windows. 
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INFORMAL GATHERING PLACES" Hang-Ouf Areas 



Design Issue 



Possible Design Responses 



Hang-Out Areas; Man^ areas inside 
schools provide places lor groups of 
students to sit together to he seen, 
and to mtch others go 6y, These 
hsng-out areas are places where stu- 
dents meet eeach other informally. 
VIben school is not in session, stu- 
dents mightmeet at the corner drug 
store. Teachers know they will meet 
other teachers in the administrative 
office during the day. But during 
school students have neither the right 
to go to the corner store nor the forrr^l 
office to serve as a visible social gath- 
ering place. 

Not much malicious property damage 
faftes place in hang-out areas such as 
the main entrance lobby, the gym 
bleachers, or near the main student 
locker area. Mher. these places tend 
to be underdesign&d (or the great 
amount of sitting, jumping, rough- 
housing, graffiti, and other action they 
get. One resiit 'is that hang-out areas 
become marked up and marred faster 
than other areas. 

Systematic planning for predictable 
activity in such places can appreciably 
reduce property damage. 



\ . Location: Identify hang-out areas througtiout the 
school and prepare them for the heavy use they will 
receive, Hang-out areas can be identified by their 
location near highly used traffic or recreation areas, 
by the availabiliiy of places to sit or lean, and by the 
number of students there. 

2. Futures and Hardware: For fixtures and hardware 
in hang-out areas whicti can be reached, specify 
those which cannot be easily unscrewed, snapped 
o'f, poked into, or broken, 

3. Mil Fixtures: Plan all wail fixtures and adjustments 
- thermostats, fire alarms, light switches - far 
from convenient and comfortable hang-out areas, or 
out of reach if they miist be located there. 

4. Fintures and Hardware: For all fixtures attached to 
walls and ceilings which might be hung from or 
climbed upon, specify reinforced attachments. 

5. Equipment and Fixtures: Identify equipment and fix- 



tures which will be used to sit on in such areas - 
radiators, window-sill, garbage cans, Spacify spi3- 
cia'V sturdy equipment suitsble for sitting. As this 
equipipent is damaged, replace it with equipment 
vvhich IS still sturdier ai'id which can be well at- 
tacMeijtothewi'iSOi'floof 

6. Sealing,' In hang•^out are:,i'?, provide comfortable and 
durable ssating fir Ironi any breakable windows 
andequipmi^rii, 

7. Trash Containers: Provide convenient trash con- 
tainers which are emptied regular^. 

8. V/at: Plan for writing on some walls near hang-out 
sitling areas. Form*'^ ■■^ssage boards in these high- 
ly visiL-;'- places n, 9lp channel iniorr.ial mes- 
sages onto one wall. 

9. Agreement: Make an i^ireement v/i(h stuccnts to 
formally aG^;;iOwied(}e Iheir right to use hang-out 
areas, 
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INFORMAL GATHERING PLACES: Watering Holes 



Design Issue 

Watering Holes: few sc/)oo/s /•,av5 
aulhorizedp'iaces whete students cad 
meet out of ms ; ' staff and fccul/y. 
However, m$t school building inter- 
lots provide partially out-of ths-wrjv 
places wliicli act as infom[ unniiiliot- 
ized lounges 'or studenti, more se- 
eluded than "hang-out" ams. Places 
used forinfomai gathemg are usualy 
located out of sight of office and class- 
(om, are usually among the least 
supervised places in the school, and 
are often considered trouble spots by 
custodians, teachers, and school ad- 
rninistraiors. for students, these 
fci/nges provide an important and 
necessary refuge from surveillance by 
lI'iQseinpositiofisofauthorliy.The 
area may act as a place lor uncensorsd 
discussion, as ?. smoking lounge, or as 
a place to show off to a small gro up of 
friends. 

^ateringholes are establishedin out- 
of-the-way places /ar^s enough for 
groups of people: stairvislls, ends of 
corridors, lavatories, backdoorentry 
tobt^es. 

Some mtsrir^g holes become the ter- 
rh<i or "turl" of a particular group, 
and are seen therefore as the group 's 
ciubhocse, Because clubhouses 
represerrt specific groups interests, 
they are often personalized by wall 
graffiti, h addition to receiving normal 
rough use. 



Possible Design Responses 

1 Locitiot): Identify wa'!?.^Rg holes and plan specif i- 
C'5lly for the rough use they are sure to get. Dc not 
"I'arden" these areas so that they are' no longer 
coofortable for this purpose, If this is done, stu- 
dents will move to another area of the school, into a 
watering hole which hat neither been hardened nor 

2. Ms: Usa ep'Dxy paint or glazed tile on 'ill surfaces 
which will bi* subject to graffiti so they Kin be easily 
washed, 

3. Wa// Co/or and Texture: On walls where graffiti pf S' 
dictab'iif will occur, provide light blocked out sui- 
faces I'oi the graffiti. These should contrast sharply 
it^ eolor and texture with surrounding surfaces, and 
tt^'us will attract and channel the graffiti. 

4. fixtures and Hardware: Specify that all fixtures and 
hardware like lamps and handrails be firmly at- 
tached. If the hardware is unnecessary, remove it 
altogether from the watering hole area. 



5. Glass: Avoid glazing - especially below three feet 
from the floor - which will be easily damaged by 
being broken, burned, or scratched. 

6. Equipment: Identify equipment which will most like- 
ly be used as a bench - radiator, window-sill, cabi- 
net - and specify that it be reinforced to accept 
this use, 

7. Trash Containers: Provide convenient trash con- 
tainers which are emptied regularly and which do 
not make burning rubbish or papers attractive. 

8. Alternative Lounges: Devetop legitimate, i.e., 
authorized, lounge areas - non-visible from offices 
and classrooms and accessible to students without 
having to pass through offices and classrooms. 

9. Equipment: Possibly provide legitimate ways for 
students to personalize watering holes, such as 
attaching unfinished wood planks to walls for carv- 
ing initials; or large white painted panels for writing. 
These would have to be replaced regularly. 
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INFORMAL GATHERING PLACES; Lavatorhs 



Design Issue 

Lavatories; Lmlofiss pmide one of 
the {evt places in sc/joo/s where stu- 
dents can find wbst l^ojy tBel to be de- 
served privacy. Groups of students 
may use a part/cL^'af iavslory as //le/r 
"cliitihouse"*lumg school horn, '(his 
privacy is used not only fordestruotive 
activity. It also allovis for personal 
chats and group discussions about 
commonpfoblems. . 

W/ien students hang around a place 
for non-destructive reasons, an at- 
tempt to have /un can lead to property 
damage. In lavatories, these hclude 
removing plumbing pipes, breaking 
porcelain fixtures and other acces- 
sories, dissembling partit'ms, burnhg 
paper, burn'ffig graffitiinto ceilings and 
mils with cigarettes, and writing graf- 
fiti on all surfaces. 



Possible Design Responses 

1. P/pes and Accessories: Minimize exposed plumb- 
ins pipes and accsssories, 

2. Fixtures: Install bathroom fixtures which can be 
easily and inexpensively replaced if damaged. 

3. Fixtures: Locate and specify airvents and waste 
peper baskets which will not attract use as ash- 
trays, yet will withstand such use if it occurs. 

A. Surfaces: Specify walls and floors in lavatories with 
as durable materia! as possible all the way to the 

eeiiing, 

5. Ceilings: Specify solid ceilings in iavaiories. if this is 
not possible, specify ceiling elements which can 
withstand poking. Avoid drop-in ceiling panels in 
lavatories, 

6, Screws: Specify toilet partitions with tamperproof 
screws and hinges so that partitions cannot be dis- 
sembled with simple hand tonL^ 
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Toilet Partitions: Construct toilet partitions so that 
vertical elements are attached to structural mem- 
bers in floor and ceiling, 

Toilet Partitions: Specify painted surfaces for in- 
terior walls of toilet partitions, since these can be 
expected to be written on. To reduce cumulative 
graffiti, these surfaces must be painted or washed 
at regular intervals. As partition surfaces are 
scratched or diimf^.^ permanently marred, re- 
place them witH ;)a;tlons which can be regularly 
painted or which affi inexpensive to replace, 

Acceptance: Develop an attitude of acceptance 
among custodial staff towards toilet stall graffiti. 
Otherwise, this relatively minor property damage 
can become a major source of confrontation be- 
tween students and staff, 

. Equipment: Provide chalk boards or other erasable 
surfaces in the lavatory. Let students know they 
can write anything they want except obscenities 
and misspellings, and that it will only be erased by 
students. Make a formal agreement with students 
about this, 

. Alternative Places: Develop sufficient private social 
places elsewhere in the school building so the bath- 
room does not become the main one. These might 
be structured private lounges, or they might be 
dead-end school areas provided with places to sit. 
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INFORMAL GATHERING PLACES; Niches 



Design Issue Possible Design Responses 

Niches: Intern of school buildings 1 . Location: Wherever possible, design away niches. 

eial doors, stalfwells, fire hose atlBch- ^ ^ ' 

mnts, and corners of lockers. 3. Ceilings: Ceilings in necessary niches must be 

Niches like Ihese tend to be used more 
for destructive thm social purposes. 
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FORMAL GATHERING PLACES: Auditorium 

Design Issue Possible Design Responses 



Auditorittins: Milorims in schools 
are oflen overused, used by unsuper- 
visedgroups, and usedin ways for 
which they were not originally in- 
tended. In planning auditoriurr}s, it is 
important to accuralely predict the 
amount and type of use fixtures and 
"furnishings will get. During study halls, 
for example, students remain seated 
for relat'Nely long periods of time. 
Seals which are comfortable enough 
for this purpose also may proiide di- 
vers/o/) for students who, out of bore- 
dom, puS loose threads from cushions. 
This eventually can add up to major 
cumulatNe damage. 

When informal activities take place 
such as a senm play rehearsal stu- 
dents sit on the edge of the stage, on 
backs of seats, or on the steps up (o,,.;, 
the stage. In such cases, seating, 
equipment and material on the stage . 
skirt are vulfierabie. 

When auditoriums are used for less 
supervised activities such as lunch 
periods or informal meetings, greater 
damage may occur to. fixtures. Seats 
can be disassembled; graffiti may appear 
on chair backs and walls; initials may 
be carved in wood or on pa/n(ecf metal. 

Audilorims may also be empty and 
unsupervised for long per'iods of time. 
During such times, electrical, lighting, 
and sound equipment must be specBi- 
ly protected 

These considerations do not belittle 
the fact that it is essential to design 
properly for activities which take place 
during normal use. 



1. Durability: Openly assess uses to which auditori- 
ums might be put during the life of the building. 
Realistically predict and plan for both standard and 
potentially-speciattjses: ■ 

'2." Seating: When uses include such things as formal 
assemblies, dramatic presentations, or graduations, 
specify comfortable seating which is easy to clean 
and does not offer materials to play with like string 
or buttons, 

3. Sea/;ng Screws; Specify seating with sunken bolts 
or tamperprool screws to prevent disassembling 
with common hand tools. 

4, Wall t^ater'Bl: Specify epoxy paint or tiles as high as 



people can reach in auditoriums. 

If tiles are used, they should be small so that re- 
placement is both easy and inexpensive. 

5. Fixtures: Locate lights, loud-speakers, and other 
, wall fixtures so they are out of reach of kids stand- 
ing on seats. 

6. Fixtures: Around the stage area, specify heavy duty 
ventilation grilles, floor lights, and other fixtures so 
that normal but rough informal use will not damage 
them. 

7. Equipment Covers; Specify heavy duly lockable 
grilles to cover all control boxes - stage lighting, 
sound, electrical, and so on. 
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FORMAL GATHERING PLACES: Cafeteria 



Design Issue 

Cafeterias: Cifetem are like play- 
grounds in the freedom (/ley offer stu- 
dents. Cafeterias tend to be noisy and 
generate a to( of trash. Many sctiools 
cope witti ttiese problems by assigning 
teachers to cafeteria supervisory duty. 
This may keep the room quieter and 
cleaner, but it requires an added bur- 
den on teachers. 



Possible Design Responses 

1 , Trash Receptacles: Place trash receptacles at the 
end of each row of tables and be sure there is a 
system to empty them before they overflow. This 
makes it easier for students to clean after them- 
selves and gives the appearance that if students do 
their part in cleaning, so will the schools. 

2, Furniture: Choose furniture for cafeterias which 
cannot be easily disassembled and which can with- 
stand constant and hard use. 




FORMAL ROUGH AREAS: Gymnasium 



Design Issue 

Gymnasiums: Property damage in 
school gymnas/ums often occurs toe- 
cause; first, m\\ fixtures are locatedin 
the my of flying objects like basket- 
balis, bats, baseballs, and are witl)in 
teach of spectators sitting in Weac/i- 
ers, serving as targets for playful mis- 
c/i/ef; second, tieavy equipment pro- 
vides opportunity for improvised rough 
pfay; ttiifd, floor surfaces are specified 
for single uses like basketball playing 
and require special cleaning metl^ods. 
The varied uses ttiey get and traditional 
al-purpose cleming metf)ods used 
cause damage to floors. 



Possible Design Responses 

1 , Wate; In the gymnasium, provide large uncluttered 
expanses of wall to be used for impromptu ball play- 
ing. 

2, fixtures; Locate wall fixtures out of reach of 
spectators sitting on bleachers, people playing on 
[\]?. floor, and people climbing gymnastic equip* 
ment, 

3, Fixtures: Locate fixtures like clocks and loudspeak- 
ers on side walls or in corners. Avoid placing them 
on end walls in back of basketball boCkboards 
where they may be accidentally hit by stray balls. 

4, Equipment Storage: Locate equipment storage 
lockers so that they are visiblu pei'irianeni staff 
offices, 



5. Rules: Responsibility for use of play equipmeni 
must be clearly assigned, either to students using 
the gym or to a staff member, 

6. Gym Floor: Gym floor surfaces should be multi-use, 
if possible, so that they stand up to being walked 
on, to have tables on them, and to other non-gym 
uses, 

7. Gym floor: Gym floor materials requiring special 
care should be specified only if a training program in 
maintenance techniques is conducted for custo- 
dians. It is essential that such a program be on- 
going to reach new members of the staff hired later 
in the life of the school. 
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FORMAL ROUGH AREAS: Shop Areas 



Design Issue 

Shop Areas: Shop classrooms have 
many potential targets for both mali- 
cms and non'fnaScious property dam- 
age. Students may jam machine tools 
because they do not kno w how to use 
it properly or because they do not want 
to work (luring that class. Students 
may also steal tools to damage other 
areas of the school, or just to be mis- 
chievous. 

Shop area damage must be dealt with 
through social means as well as 
through design. 



Possible Design Responses 

1. Tool Storage: Plan a central storage area large 
enough to keep all hand tools. 

2. kiles: Students must demonstrate their ability to 
usfi each major piece of machine equipment prop- 
erly, be'ore being given unrestricted access. 
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GRAFFITI 



Design Issue 

Plates and Types: Teachers have 
theirnams on doas or walls and prin- 
cipals soeafc over loud speakers, but 
students often have no legitimate ways 
to establish their om identity in 
school. Some students write grafliti 
for this purpose. 

Those who do choose areas that are 
highly visible to persons in the school. 
It may be a wall facing a locker room, 
near an entrance, or in any other area 
where there is a large volume of traffic. 
In a sense, these walls become "ad- 
vertising" space for students. 

Popularly, graffiti is seen as anti-social, 
(mlicious behavior. This is only some- 
times the case. While some interior 
wsil writing is malicious, other is self- 
expresske or decorative. Self-expres- 
sive graffiti takes such forms as love 
declarations, nick-names, and group 
identification symbols. Decoral: ve graf- 
fiti often IS placed on personal property 
or lockers and takes forms ranging 
from ftowers to cut-outs. 

Administrators, teachers, and custo- 
dians often have formal places for such 
expression. V/hen students take over 
a wall for these purposes, they are 
called"vandals." 

In dealing with graffiti, it is Important to 
distinguish between malicious wall- 
writing and self -expresse d and de co • 
rative writing. 



Possible Design Responses 

1 . Location: Syslematically identify those areas of the 
school which have large volumes of traffic and 
which therefore have surfaces likely to receive graf- 
fiti, In such areas, be more accepting of graffiti, 

2. VJdIls: Specify w\\ materials so that malicious graf- 
fiti can be reiiioved rapidly, vifhile other fom^s of 
non-malicious wJ-writing can be left until a regular 
bi-moiithly cleanup. 

3. Surface Color and Jextm: Channel graffiti onto 
certain surfaces by painting them light colors. Light- 
er areas tend to attract graffiti more than adjacent 
dark surfaces, especially if the light surfaces have 
some regular pattern on lines or boxes vifhich peo- 
ple can write on. In this way, graffitrcan be planned 
for and left up as long as desired', ' 



4. Graffiti Walls: An' . ■ ' way to channel graffiti, which 
works only whei ^ problem is not overwhelming, 
is to formally de: .; 'late one wall as a graffiti wall. 
This wall may ; ,i ■ no a light-painted wall with a sign 
on it, or it rr:'r.: : e a specially erected piece of ply- 
wood, a chalk uoard, or a large sheet of butcher 
paper. The potential problem with this approach is 
that it takes away some of the challenge inherent in 
informal graffiti, 

5. Surface Ma(er/a/; In areas prone to graffiti,' specify 
glazed surfaces from floor to ceiling and epoxy 
paint. Wash such surfaces regularly, but only every 
month or two. Otherwise, the writing/washing 

- cycle becomes a form of competition. 
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SURFACES: Walls 



Design Issue Possible Design Responses 



Walls; Ms are highly prone to the 1 , 
"ecicfemfc effect" of mdal'm. If one 
smtchis left fora long time, orone 
pane of glass fe broken, there is high 
probability that further damage will 2. 
occur around the same spot. Con- 
versely, quickly repaired damage is 
less likely to recur. 



Wall Panel Size: Specify small wall panels instead of 
large expanses of wall space. Keep replacement 
panels in stock and replace damaged panels as 
soon as damage occurs, 

Surface Materials: In potential problem areas, spe- 
cify inexpensively and easily replaced or repaired 
surface materials. 



substance of tfie wall material itself, Contrasting 
colors reveal scratcfies more easily, 

4. Surface Materials: Specify fiarder surfaces in dam- 
age-prone areas, Avoid soft textures tfiere. 

5. Surfaces; Use epoxy paint or glazed tile whenever 
possible on walls in fiigfily traveled or used areas. 

6. Paint: Use quick drying paint so tfiat custodians can 
keep quick-drying toucfi-up paint in stock. 



3, Paint Color: Paint walls witfi colors similar to tfie 




SURFACES- Glazing 



Design Issue 



Possible Design Responses 



Glazing: Glass on interior walls and 1 . 

doors are prone to both misdirected as 
well as casual damage. This is true es- 
pecially for glass near the floor which 
can be easily kicked and glass in hang- 2. 
out areas and watering holes, where it 
serves as a diversion. Exterior win- 
dows in heavily used areas are also 
particularly damage-prone. 



Solid Panels: Specify solid panels in the lower half 
of doors and in walls along passageways. Avoid 
glass that can be easily kicked. This is especially 
true in areas where students tend to congregate. 

Glass Substitutes: While acrylics and plastics may 
sometimes be suitable substitutes for glass, they 
are easily marred by scratching and burning. Thick 
glass or metal and enamel panels may be more 
appropriate for heavily used areas. 
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SURFACES; Ceilings 



Design Issue 



Possible Design Responses 



Ceilings: Kids often find celings a 
cliallenge to juwp up and touch and to 
hit with fu/ers or sl/ch This is espe- 
cially t!ue fo( dfop-in ceilings which 
offer the hterest in finding out what is 
above the tile, and the chance of hav- 
ing a trophy to take home- a full tile. 
This is particularly true in hallways, in- 
forrrially used social areas, lavatories, 
and other heavly used places. 

Drop-in tiled ceilings are prone to the 
"epidemic effect" of vandalism. If one 
(i/e is leftpushedin for along time, 
there is a high probability that further 
dmage will occur around the same ■ 
spot. On the other hand, quicidy re- 
paired dmage is less My to recur. 



2. 



Ceilings: Specify hard surfaced ceilings in lavator- 
ies, watering tioles, and tiang-out areas. Avoid large 
expanses of drop-in ceiling tiles in sucti areas^ 

Tiles: When ceiling tiles are imperative in areas 
where students can reach the ceiling by jumping or 
using sticl<s, specify firmly attached, heavy ceiling 
liles that give way only slightly under pressure. 

Surface Finish: Resist damage from marking by us- 



5. 



ing an easily cleaned surface material, lil<e epoxy 
paint or glazed tile, even on the ceilings. 

Paint Color: When painting, use a color that does 
not contrast with the sub-surface color, This is so 
that if ceiling paint is marred, the sub-surface color 
will not noticeably show through. 

Paint: Use quicl<-drying paint so that custodians can 
l<eeptc'jch-up paint in stools. 
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SURFACES: Floors 



Design Issue 

Floors: Floors, like other surfaces, are 
prone to "epidemic mMm. " One 
loose boari a missing tile, or a rip /h 
(lie rug readrfy leads (o further damage, 
it is important to find materials which 
resist damage well, and which, when 
damaged, do not provide the culprit 
viitha troph'^ or prize (e.g., a piece of 
tk.j Materials used must be easily re- 
placed with minimal visible effect. 

A second problem with floor surfaces 
is that one material is often specified,, 
for large areas of a school and thus for 
many different uses. As a result, some 
fbor surfaces are abused by activities 
for which (tey were not intended to 
withstand. 



Possible Design Responses 

1 . Carpef Size: Where soft floor surfaces are neces- 
sary or desired, install squares or oltier units of car- 
peting wtiicti, lliougti destroyed wlien removed, are 
easily and neatly replaced. 

2. Mafer/al; Specify floors sucti ttiat damage can be 
repaired quickly, so ttiat "epidemic vandalism" 
does not set in. 

3. Surface Appropriateness: Provide tiard surfaces for 
areas wtiere ttiere will be tiammering or painting, 



Provide soft surfaces wliere tfiere will be reading, 
discussion, or music listening, 

4, Surface Appropriateness: There are no carpets in 
arts and crafts areas, home econ-nics areas, 
snack areas, and near sinks and eabels in class- 
rooms. 

5. A/oise earner; If carpets are desired to reduce 
noise in work areas, place carpets or acoustical tile 
on walls instead of on floors. 
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HARDWARE: Fixtures Accessible to Play 



Design Issue 

Fixtures Accessible to Play: Sf(/- 
dents sit on anything which can be sat 
upon andchb on anything climbable. 
Students respond to Mures and hard- 
ware which are chsilenging and in- 
triguing. Systematically identifying and 
then strengthening, protecting, remov- . 
ing, or replacing such equipment can 
decrease property damage. 



Possible DesigtiRespotises 

1 , Strength: Specify specially sturdy performance for 
ail equipment and fixtures wtiicti protrude from ttie 
surface of sctiooi buildings. Treat ttiem as vulner- 
able items which will be climbed upon. 

2. Location: In play and gathering areas, avoid hard- 
ware and fixtures which can be climbed upon and 
played with. 

Z. Assembly: Specify tamper-proof screws on all 
equipment. 




4. Lights: Place light fixtures out of reach. 

5. flecessedL/ff/)!s: Recess light fixtures. 

6. r/)ermostafs; Place thermostats out of reach. 

7. Recessed r/)errnos/afs: Recess thermostats, 

8. MIenging Fixtures: In places where gathering 
and play is dangerous, avoid hardware which at- 
tracts students, e.g. things to hang on, things to 
chin themselves on. 

9. Air Conditioners: Place air conditioners out of view 
in an inaccessible place on the roof. 

10. Trophy Equipment: Avoid equipment and fixtures ' 
which reward students if hit, touched, or damaged. 
In other words", avoid equipment which makes a 
loud sound when hit or which remains in one piece 
when damaged. 
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HARDWARE: Thermostats 



Design Issue 

Thermostats: Thermostats, ie mch 
other Mme. protrude from wall 
surfaces and become easy targets for 
mischief. IwcaWi the^ are located at 
a height that makes them easy to 
reach. 



Possible Design Responses 

1, Location: Move thermostats high on wall and set 
them a few degrees higher than normal. In this way, 
the school will remain at the same temperature and 
the thermostats will be out of reach. 

2. Recesses.- Recess thermostats into wall. Cover the 
opening with a grili flush with the wall, The grill must 
allow for the free passage of air around the thermo- 
stat. Adjust thennostat so the school will remain at 
the same temperature as with the fornier setting, 




HARDWARE: Door Closures and Door Knobs 



Design Issue 



Possible Design Responses 



Door Closures and Door Knobs; 

While doors general/y are problems lor 
school mlodim, closum and knobs 
are spec/a/ damage problems, Often 
they are not used lor their mechanical 
purpose. People hang heavy objects 
on them, lean on them, and use th6m 
as a fooM to climb somev/here, 

Door knobs are also used as outlets 
lor nervous behavior; continued turn- 
bg, leaning, and fidgeting. 

Finely, door locks andhandles are the 
first target of thieves who might d/s- 
semWe them in order to enter a room. 



1. Durabiy: Specify door knobs and door closures 
wfiich can wilhsland especially rough types of use. 

2. Disassembly: Choose door closures which cannot 
be disassembled with ordinary hand tools. 

3. Reparabiiy: If buill-in door hardware is used, be 
certain that it is easy to repair if damaged. Other- 
wise, repair costs can be greater than potential 
costs of damage to exposed hardware. 
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HARDWARE: Alarms 



Design Issue 

Alaps: Mm systews serve to warn 
against fire and (o discourage and 
soml'mes calch those seeking un- 
aiilhorized access lo a school buMng." 
Alarm have been successM in de- 
creasing incidence oJ fire, of breal^ng 
and entering, and 0/ theft. They ha]ie ■ 
been less successful in preventing the 
occurrence of non-malicious property 
damage. 

Three it/hds of alarms are preva/enf in 
schools: Budio alms which pick up 
loud sounds; contact alarms which 
register the breaking of an electric^ ■ 
ckuit; and sonar alarms which register 
moment wilhh Ihe building. The 
action of ttiese siarms is of two types: 
either registering at an outside agency, 
e.g., poke or lite department, while 
reir&ining stenJ within the school; & 
setting off a loud sound within the 
school, possibly also registering at an 
oii(s/de agency. 

Okr'ia for choosing one or another 



system depe(}dson many factors, 
among which is whether school admin- 
islrajprsafe catch- 
'/ng /nlfii^ers riMuraging and 
scaring them away. 

A cofiwiofl ptoblem of alarm systems is 
the false aim. Audio alarms may be 
triggered by passing planes or loud re- 
frigeration systeriis. Contact alarms 
may be triggered by absent-minded 
superintendents on a late trip to the 
. office; Sonar alarms may be disturbed 
by wind currents or by a straypiece of 
paper. Fire akrms are particulsrly 
prone to false alarms triggered by 
passing students. 

No mSitter what system is chosen, it is 
important to place them selectively in 
the school. A bMeting of all school 
areas with aim is wasteful and can 
cause more problems than they are 
worth. Questions of priority placement 
are therefore cruciai. 





Possible Design Responses 

1, Location Priorities: High priority for installing theft 
alarm systems are: (a) administratis offices and 
record areas, (b) cafeteria and pantry, ic) teachers' 
lounge, (d) audio-visual equipment, data processing 
equipment, typewriters, PA system, instructional 
material resource center, and auto nfieclianic/in- 
dustrial arts center, (e) library, (f) band-room, (g) 
storage areas, (h) student store, (i) portable class- 
rooms. 

2, Fire Alarm Locations: To minimize opportunity for 
false fire alarms, fire alarm boxes should, if regula- 
tions permit, be placed where they can . b.e seen, for 
instance In classrooms and in offices. 

3, Fire Alarm Types: Specify fire alarms which require 
several small steps to be set off: take, hammer, 
break glass, pull lever. Avoid one step fast fire 
alarms which are easy and fun to set off. 

4, Fire Alarm Type: Specify alarm boxes with a double 
bell system which ringsi first only in the box, and 
then several seconds later in the fire station. Do this 
where regulations permit. If the alarm is false, a 
supervisor can turn off the alarm with a special key 
before the alarm is spread or registered with the fire 
department. 
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ENTRY; Joint Community-School-Use Entries 



Design Issue 

Joint Communily-School-Use En* 
tries: Programs in me schools er\- 
comge comH^mmbm to use 
theg^mmimorswmingpoolon 
mkends, to /loW ado/( educador? 
classes at night, and to conduct com- 
mmH^ meetings in the auditorium. 
WIe such muitiple use can resoK in 
cooperation, Han aiso cause con- 
fkts. One way confkts arise is when 
property damage occurs in commur^ity 
schools and each group bkmes the 
other. Careful planning and renovation 
can beWeraccommodafe multiple use 
andlessen conflict over property 
damage. 



Possible Design Responses 

1, Internal Gates: instail buiit-in fiexible internal gates 
to be able to selectively zone off specific corridors 
or parts of scfiool wfiiie otfier parts, e.g., tfie audi- 
torium or a set of classrooms, are open for use, 
Flimsy gates which are only symbolic barriers are 
not useful because they challenge young people to 
get by them, 

2. Separate Entries: Provide separate exterior entries 
to the different school zones: community-use and 
school-use. 



3, Office Location: Locate offices of supervisory per- 
sonnel near multiple use entries so that these adults 
may serve as informal surveyors of people coming 
in and out of the school. This is especially useful 
around recreational facilities. 

4. People Ms: People gathering at entrances serve 
as a "human lock" for the res! of the school, There- 
fore, provide places for informal meeting and activi- 
ty near entrances and exits on the inside of school, 
e,g., benches or soft-drink machine. 
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EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 



Three Types of Programs 

Administrative prograins to reduce property 
damage and vandalism are as important as design 
and renovation of buildings. In fact, wfiile pfiysical 
design can respond well to issues of unintended 
damage, misnamed vandalism, and fiidden cost 
maintenance damage, pfiysical design can re- 
spond to malicious vandali^;ii mainly with alarms, 
bars on windows, and prison-like buidings. Admin- 
istrative programs, on tfie otfier fiand, respond 
well to malicious damage by (1) finding ways to 
control befiavior around ttie scfiool, (2) finding 
ways to increase parents' and students' feelings 
of responsibility for tfie school, and (3) finding 
ways to get different members of the school com- 
munity to talk to one another. 



1. Behavior Programs 

Programs which maintain orderly behavior 
around school by supervision or punishment we 
are calling behavior programs. There are two 
types of behavior programs: (1) those organized 
to prevent damaging behavior by keeping "eyes- 
on-the-schoof' 24 hours a day; and (2) those 
aimed at setting an example by apprehending and 
punishing students and their parents for acts of 
vandalism whk;h have already occurred. 

An example of an "eyds-on-the-schoof pro- 
gram is in Chattanooga, Tennessee, where custo- 
dians are scheduled on several shifts to keep the 
school building occupied 24 hours a day. Punish- 
mentj)rqgrams include ones like Los Angeles' 
well publicized program to collect restitution from 
apprehended vandals. 



2. Motlvallon Programs 

Programs to reduce property damage by edu- 
cating students, parents, teachers, and others to 
be involved with their school and to be more 
aware of the problems, we are calling motivation 
programs. There are at least two types of motiva- 
tion programs: (1) those which involve different 
school groups in projects from which they benefit 
directly and whfch motivate them to feel the 
school is partly theirs; and (2) those which tey to 
make these groups more conscious of and know- 
ledgeable about property damage. 

An example of an involvement program is 
Louisville, Kentucky, where students in their 
School Beautification Program are given money to 
buy equipment and furnishings to make their 
school buildings more attractive. San Diego, Cali- 
fornia's "Handbook to Devetop School Pride" is an 
example of an awareness type motivation pro- 
gram. 



3. Dialogue Programs 

Dialogue programs are those which bring to- 
gether custodial staff, teachers, students, admin- 
istrators, parents, neighbors, and others to dis- 
cuss their different attitudes towards what to do 
about property damage. There are two kinds of 
diabgue programs; (1 ) those which are created as 
catalysts to make on-going behavior and motiva- 
tion programs work better; 9nd (2) those which 
are devetoped purely for the sake of opening con- 
tinuing communication channels between interest 
groups. 

An example of a diatogue program devek)ped 
from a behavkjr program is in El Paso, Texas, 
where senior custodians' five in apartments or 
houses on school grounds. While this program for- 
mally just keeps buiUings poEced most of the 
time, infonnally successful live-in custodians are 
parents of chiklren in the school, have an office 



next to the principal's, organize student activities, 
and help teachers get in on the weekend. These 
custodians are actually the center of infom^al dia- 
logi;3 programs, which make the "eyes-on-the- 
school" program even more effective, 

Examples of pure dialogue programs can be 
drawn from several Massachusetts schools where 
head custodians regularly take part in faculty 
meetings. Unfortunately, small scale pure dialogue 
programs are too few in number and not okj 
enough to provide useful feedback. Nonetheless, 
the more comprehensive "community school" ap- 
proach instituted in parts of Massachusetts, in 
Michigan, California, and in other states, can be 
seen as a type of large-scale diabgue program. 
Where successful, these programs involve a 
broad cross-section of the school and community 
in on-going dialogue about day-to-day issues. 

One off-shoot of successful applications of 
the "community school" concept is towered prop- 
erty damage and vandalism. Again, because the 
approach is so comprehensive, it Is difficult to 
show what specific part might be usefully ab- 
stracted to cut property damage. Cause and ef- 
fect In this case is unclear. However, isolated in- 
stances of this approach do allow us to see pure 
dialogue programs at work. 

Summary of the Three Types of 
Administrative Programs 

1. Behavior 

a. "Eyes-on-the-school" programs 

b. Punishment programs 

2. Motivation 

a. Involvement programs 

b. Awareness programs 

3. Dialogue 

a Catalyst programs 
b. Pure diatogue programs 
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Two Goals of Schools 

Educators have long contended ttiat in Ameri- 
can scliools since the American Revolution there 
has always been tension between traditional 
schooling which emphasizes obedience to exist- 
ing* rules, the basic curriculum, and order in 
schools, and progressive schooling which empha- 
sizes the growth of the child, his or her personal 
development, and the child's adjustment to a set 
of everchanging rules. 

This tension is the tension between what we 
have been calling "behavior" and "motivation" 
goals: 

1. BEHAVIOR GOALS: Training new citizens; 
conveying to these new citizens society's ex- 
pectations of what is acceptable behavior; 
and transmitting to them the rules and regula- 
tions of the community; 

2. IVIOTIVATION GOALS: IVIotivating individuals 
who are developing; presenting to them the 
conceptual world or older generations; and 
showing them how to use reason and individ- 
ual judgment. 

Schools are required to achieve both behavior 
goals and motivation goals, although each school 
usually emphasizes one more than ttie other in its 



day-to-day operations, Among the many opera- 
tional decisions administrators make is what type 
of programs to institute to reduce property dam- 
age: administrators who emphasize behavior 
goals often choose behavior programs, while 
those who emphasize motivation goals tend to 
choose motivation programs, This is where con- 
flict arises. No matter what the major goal orienta- 
tion of a school is, the staff will include positions 
with both orientations: either towards behavior, 
e,g„ custodians, superintendents of maintenance, 
guards, monitors, or towards motivation, e.g., 
counselors, teachers, and superintendents of cur- 
riculum, 

Preliminary research indicates that people in 
jobs which include more behavior than motivation 
tasks often find it difficult to work with programs 
which concentrate on changing attitudes but 
which may not immediately change destructive 
behavior. Similarly, people in school positions 
made up more of motivation than behavior tasks 
understand and endorse motivation programs di- 
rected at adjusting motives, but find it difficult to 
accept behavior programs aimed primarily at prop- 
erty damage consequences through strong dis- 
cipline. 

Since the best method for reducing property 



damage in a given school probably includes both 
types of programs, it is important for all those in- 
volved in schooling to communicate their perspec- 
tives and concerns to each other, so that each un- 
derstands the other's point of view. To carry out 
programs effectively for decreasing school prop- 
erty damage, it is essential that this division of 
goals and of staff be softened. 

Dialogue programs serve this purpose. 

l\/!otivation and behavior objectives are at 
times in conflict. Programs for reducing property 
damage by attacking causes are at times incom- 
patible with those that attack consequences. But, 
the fact that these programs are incompatible at a 
particular moment does not mean that, over time, 
they might not be reconciled. By having schools' 
different interest groups discuss and exchange 
their views, a comprehensive and flexible program 
which includes both motivation and behavior 
goals, dealing with both cause and consequence, 
can be developed to reduce property damage. ' 
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SCHOOLWATCHERS 



SPECIFIC PROGRAMS 

Questions and Answers About Specific 
Administrative Programs to Reduce 
Property Damage and Vandalism 

The following adminislralive programs to re- 
duce property damage represent only a few of 
many such programs around the country. We have 
chosen the ones which best exemplify a type of 
program, so that each school district might use the 
questions and answers provided to develop an 
innovative program particularly suited to its own 
needs. 

Each program is introduced by a short de- 
scription and analysis. Then there follows for each 
program a series of questions and answers 
elaboraling practical issues which will interest ad- 
ministrators who want to consider instituting such • 
a program. 

• School watchers are residents who Ive near a 
school and parents of school children who keep 
watch over the school by walking through and 
driving by school groii^nds on weekdays after 
school and evenings and on weekends. If they 
see any problems they call other school watchers, 
the principal, and the police. Cooperation of neigh- 
bors and parents with the school through a school 
watchers program is an inexpensive and effective 
way to keep eyes on the school. Such programs 
work best if they are organized, yet based on in- 
formal involvement rather than formal routine; if 
they are accompanied by comprehensive involve- 
ment with the school on the part of the parents 
and neighbors; and if the program offers some 
form of prestige to participants. One major limita- 
tion of the school watchers program is that it can 
respond to external property damage and to dam- 
age done when school is not in session, but not to 
internal and unintended damage. 



1. How Fornial Should the Schedule 
of School Visits Be? 

Maintaining a fomoal schedule can be difficult, 
especially when there are conflicts with family 
activities. More practical and equally effective 
is an informal schedule of surveillance: simply 
suggesting, for instance, that school-watcher 
parents drive a block out of tfie way to sun'ey 
the school on the way back from a shopping 
trip or on the way home from work. An unpre- 
dictable "spot check" can be more of a deter- 
rent than a familiar routine patrol. 

2. Do School Watchers Eliminate 
the Need for Guards? 

School watchers are limited to the building's 
exterior, and thus are not as thorough as 
guards authorized to enter the building. 
Where breaking and entering is a major prob- 
lem, guards may be needed; but where minor 
*. damage is the problem, school watchers may 
be enough. 

3. How Can Interest In the Program 
Be Sustained? 

A newsletter can be distributed to parents in- 



forming them about program successes; and 
public news media reports reward participants 
with attention to their efforts while keeping 
the community aware of their activities. 

4. Where Can a School Watchers Program 
Be Most Successfully Estai'llshed? 

ii is easiest to set up a school watchers pro- 
gram where there are already a number of on- 
going' school programs involving parents and 
community; and when "school watchers" 
themselves are actively involved in a variety of 
school affairs. The sense of responsibility 
school watchers feel is greatest among those 
already expressing concern for the school in 
such activities as PTA and parent-student 
projects. 

In a Houston school where this program has 
successfully been established, there are two 
programs involving parents; "block homes" 
where neighborhood ■ parents have signs 
showing that their home is a place students 
may stop in case of emergencies; and parents 
running food concessions at school functions 
such as athletic games and fairs, and using 
the proceeds to buy equipment for the 
school. 
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24-HOUR CUSTODIALSTAFF 



f Custodians can be present in and l<eep an eye on 
sctiool buildings 24 tiours a day il ttiey are sctied- 
uled on several stiifts. Ttiis measure is relatively in- 

4 expensive because it covers some major security 
costs witli minor maintenance expenses, Sctiool 
dislricls"have found ttiis system cuts down on 
some nighttime vandalism, Several problems arise 
with 24-tiour custodian stiifts, but proper planning 
can overcome ttiem: Having ttiree separate main- 
tenance staffs can be inefficient; nigtittime 
personnel tias a higtier turnover rate if not proper- 
ly ctiosen; it is more difficult to supervise nigtit 
stiifts ttian day stiifts, Proper ctioice of personnel 
and assignment of tasks can begin to overcome 
ttiese problems. Clearly, ttie major criteria for in- 
stituting sucti a program is ttiat ttie building be 
large enougti to need ttie requisite number of cus- 
todians. 



1. How Much Extra Does It Cost to 
Have Custodians 24 Hours a Day? 

In one Tennessee School District, costs in- 
creased only 10%, Cost .increase is kept 
down by the fact that 24-hour custodians are 
used only in schools where there were pre- 
viously more than two custodians; so shifts 
merely had to be rearranged. In smaller 
schools where additional custodians must be 
hired, costs are greater, Nevertheless, if se- 
' curity costs are thereby avoided, the program 
still may be worth it, 

2. AreThere Any Problems With Unions 
When Custodians Work at Night? 

This varies according to the particular locale. 
Where there are specific unions, union poli- 
cies must be considered and negotiated be- 
fore beginning a 24-hour plan. 

3. Are There Any Problems With Supervision 
When Custodians Work at Night? 

Sometimes there are problems of low produc- 
tivity by custodians working at night when 
there is no consistent supervision. In order to 



overcome this problem, principals in the Ten- 
nessee school district are given a copy of the 
work schedule given to each shift of custo- 
dians. This helps to determine what has and 
has not been done when night custodians are 
checked in the morning by the head custo- 
dian, It is reported that these schools get 
much better cleaning and care, along with 24- 
hour security, making up for the increased 
cost of hiring another custodian in schools for- 
merly having fewer than three custodians, 

4, How Does the Custodian Deal With What 
He Suspects to be Either a Vandai or 
Someone Breaking and Entering? 

He calls the police. Custodians must be asked 
not to try to apprehend anyone who breaks 
and enters a building. If they see anything out 
of the ordinary, like a parked car in the school 
vicinity, or someone lurking on the grounds, 
they must be asked to notify the police imme- 
diately. 



5, Why Use Custodians on a 24-Hour Shift 
Instead of Hiring Guards? 

Where property damage problems or break- 
ing and entering are sporadic and not created 
by adult criminals, permanent guards may not 
be necessary, while roving guards may not be 
sufficient, 24-hour custocans provide enough 
of a deterrent for minor-criminal activities and 
are constantly keeping an eye on the school. 
Since their presence is enough to do the 
security job, the fact that they are cleaning up 
at the same time is an efficient use of school 
funds. 

6, What Other Devices are Needed to 
Back Up 24-Hour Custodial Schedules? 

In larger buildings, where a custodian cannot 
hear what is going on in one part while he is 
cleaning another area, noisy burglar alarms 
may be helpful. These must be placed care- 
fully, so that pranksters do not use them to 
run custodians around the school. 
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LIVE-IN CUSTODIAN 



• Live-in custodian programs have head custodians 
and their families living in a house or apartment 
built on school grounds. One benefit of the pro- 
gram is that it serves as an early warning system 
to prevent costly breakdown to equipment such 
as heating, ventilating, and air conditioning; 
kitchen freezers, and so on, In addition some 
property damage problems are averted or caught 
before too much damage occurs such as from 



fires and broken windows, The "human alarm" 
potential of a live-in custodian is greatest when the . 
custodian becomes part of the school community, 
and feels the school in part betongs to him. the 
live-iR custodian program only works if the custo- 
dian feels it is a positive benefit to live in the com- 
munity where the school is located, and feels he is 
getting a good deal as far as housing is con- 
cerned. 



1 . What Does the Uve-ln Custodian Do That Is 
Different from a Regular 9*5 Custodian? 

In tolal,'the live-in custodian works a full 35- 
hour or a 40-hour week. Every weekday 
evening he makes a 1 hour round of the 
school and its mechanical equipment - a 
total of 2-1 II hours a week. On weekends he 
makes two rounds each day - once in the 
morning and once in the evening, making 
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LIVE-IN CUSTODIAN -Continued 



anolher two hours. The rest of his hours are 
scheduled normally throughout the week. 
When there is an extra-curricular activity at 
the school at night, the custodian gets paid 
time-and-a-hall. In addition, he sometimes 
gets called on to let the principal or a teacher 
into the school at odd hours, if they forget im- 
porlanl papers. This is a minor drawback to 
the program which cannot be avoided. 



2. What Type of Person Should 
a Liverin Head Custodian Be? 

Live-in custodians must be interested in and 
get along well with young people. It is impor- 
tant to look for persons with experience with 
children, such as having been' a coach or 
scoutmaster. He must like to deal with people 
because he must be able to get along with 
teachers, administration, kids, and people in 
the neighborhood. Finally, since it is best if he 
becomes part of the school community, it is 
often good if the live-in custodian has a family 
with children, This allows him to get to know 
neighborhood people through taking part in 
PTA, Scouts, as well as through general pub- 
lic relations. 



3. What Costs are Involved in Having 
a Live-in Custodian? 

Since a live-in custodian still works a normal 
week, salary costs do not differ from that of 
usual custodial service. The cost of the,resj- 
dence is a factor because it includes utilities, 
maintenance of dwelling, and extension of 
school phone. The cost of housing varies 
slightly with the type of housing selected: 
whether it is possi'ble to adapt existing struc- 
tures to this purpose or whether it is neces- 
sary to construct a complete new dwelling. 
Clearly, all these costs are less in warmer cli- 
mates and in schools where an apartment is 
built-in during initial construction, 



4, Who Builds Homes on Existing 
School Grounds? 

In older schools, small new homes can be built 
on the grounds, possibly with assistance from 
vocational classes. Materials can be provided 
by the central office while classes in electrical 
work, building trades, masonry, and plumbing 
provioo labor. In El Paso, where ifiuch low- 
wage labor is available anyway nearby, the 
unions encourage such arrangements. A 
building there costs about $8,500,00 and 
takes a school year to complete, given the 
good Texas weather. 



5, When Does the Custodian First Have 
Contact With the Dwelling 
In Which He Will Live? 

in order to encourage a feeling of ownership 
in new schools or new houses, the custodian 
and his wife can fruitfully be brought into both 
the design and construction process as early 
as possible. 



6, What Should the Designer Keep in Mind 
When Planning a Dwelling Unit 
Inside the School? 

The apartment within the school building or 
' the house on the school grounds must look 
like a home. It must be visually distinguishable 
from the school, and offer the resident custo- 
dian and his family a sense of "home." The 
dwelling should not be considered a live-in 
office. There must be adequate privacy, and 
minimum noise from the school. In other 
words, the. apartment ought not be next to 
boiler room or noisy play or gathering places. 
There sTiould be a view from the living room 
which serves to associate the dwelling with 
the neighborhood - a view away from the 
actual school building. A parking space for the 



custodian adjacent and separate from the 
regular school parking lot is helpful to create a 
feeling of "separateness" from the school and 
to protect the car from students hanging out 
there. Because it is important that the custo- 
dian and his family feel part of the community, 
it is desirable that the dwelling's appearance 
conform somewhat to neighboring homes, if 
possible, 
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' MOBILEHOMESITESONSCHOOLPROPERTY 



♦ In mobile home programs, one or two mobile home 
sites are prepared on the grounds of each school, 
depending on the size of the school building. The 

■■- site is offered rent-free lo trailer-owners who wish 
to live there in exchange for their agreement to in- 
formally watch the school. Sewer, water, and elec- 
tricity connections are included in the preparation 
of the site. '-^ 

One California community reports this program 
has proved 95% effective. The cost of preparing 
the site was recovered after a period of only three 
years, and. the monthly cost for electricity is less 
than $15.00. Mobile home programs are better 
suited to some communities than to others, They 
will work better in more rural or suburban towns 
with a tradition of mobile homes, than in the center 
of large urban areas. Nevertheless, some variation 
of the program might be well adapted to new 
types of school communities. 



1. In What Level of School Has This 
Program Been Successful? 

It has been proved successful at all levels. But 
a community beginning such a program might 
well start off first at an elementary school then 
work up to higher level schools after some 
successes. 



2. What is Involved In Preparing the Site? 

It is important that the sites be competitive 
with or better than commercial mobile home 
parks in .the area. In addition to installing 
sewer, water, and electricity connection, it is 
good to provide gravel or blacktop for patios 
and automobile parking. Residents can be 
asked to pay for their own gas, telephone, and 
garbage service. A telephone extension from 
the school is essential for emergencies. 
Fences may be installed around the mobile 
home site where the school district or the mo- 
bile home occupant feels the need. Construc- 



tion costs for a site can vary from about 
$2,500 to $3,000 depending on whether a 
fence is. necessary, and on how costly utility 
connections are. 

3. What Is the Best Type of Family 
to Occupy the Mobile Home? 

There seem to be no set rules regarding the 
selection of families, except that there be no 
alcoholics or dnjg addicts; Some administra- 
tors feel that larger families or families with 
teenage children are best because they pro- 
vide the highest level of visible activity. Re- 
tired people, singles, or couples without chil- 
dren might be away from home a tot; and 
unless they agreed to always have someone 
stay in their mobile home while they were 
away, they do not usually make very good mo- 
bile home school watchers. But experience* 



has shown that these generalizations cannot 
always be applied. Schools setting up such a 
program are best off accepting applications 
from residents based on their probability of 
providing visible activity, and the probability 
that they will feel at ease talking to adults and 
children on school property. 

6. Where Should the Trailers be Located? 

They should be located as close as possible 
to the "action" spots without interfering with 
the school's normal activities. Proper land- 
scaping and siting are necessary to help the 
mobile home site fit in near school properties. 

7. Is it Legal? 

Regulations vary by state, county, city, or 
town, and should be investigated before set- 
ting up such a program. 
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SECURITY OFFICERS 



• School securily officers are private guards hired 
directly by school officials or supplied by private 
securily agencies. Generally schools hire their 
own guards, seeming to prefer them to guards 
from an agency. 

The most important thing for a school administra- 
tion and school committee to do when they decide 
to hire school security officers, is to hire two types 
of officers: one nighttime guard to be responsible 
for after-school "adult-type" crimes; and another 
daytime guard to deal with student problems 
which are as much educational as they are crimi- 
nal [ 

1. Why Is One Security Force 
Not Appropriate for All Shifts? 

The night police force deals with illegal activi- 
ties such as stealing, brealdng and entering, 
and miscellaneous vandalism. During the 
school day, members of the school security 
force serve in human relations and counseling 
roles as well as looking after the welfare of 
students and teachers, and their possessive 
property. 



2. Who Selects Security Officers? 

Both school personnel and security officials 
must set up criteria and share responsibility 
for evaluating applicants. 

3. What are the Best Kind of People to fiire? 

Night time guards: The traditional poice pro- 
fessional or guard is best. 

Day time guards: Officers successful in work- 
ing at the school during the day in the multiple 
roles of property guard, protector, peace- 
maker, and emergency aide are persons with 
experience in educational situations and 
school problems who are able to establish 
good rapport with kids. In Houston, a city with 
a large security force, one of the most suc- 
cessful day-time security officers is an ex- 
waiter who has had tots of experience with 
people. 

4. WhatSpecialTrQinlngdoOfficers 
Receive After fairing? 

Night and day officers must receive different 
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training. Nightshift guards are trained in police 
work; dayshift security officers receive in- 
service human relations training. At regular in- 
tervals day-time guards should meet with 
school personnel to discuss specific situa- 
ttons experienced during the day. 

5. What if a Mistake is Made in Assigning 
An Officerto Day orNlght Shift? 

If an officer originally assigned day-time duty 
proves unsuited to the special needs of the 
school day and more suited to the night-time 
guarding, he should be reassigned and vice 
versa It is useful to have a 2-3 month proba- 
tion period during which the appropriateness 
of shift-assignments can be determined and 
adjustments made if necessary. 

6. What is a Day-Time and a NIght-TlmeShlft? 

Day-time guards normally work from before 
schools begin until schools let out, and also 
during school functions in the evenings or on 
weekends: in other words, they wori( when- 
ever there are large gatherings of people. 
Night shifts begin after school and continue as 
late as necessary. Night-time guards work 
hoidays and weekends as well, but are not 
assigned any duty for school activities in 
evenings. 

7. When Might the Use of Dogs be Desirable? 

In some cities night-time guards keep dogs 
with them - more as a deten-ing image than 
as an aid to catching vandals. Generally, the 
costs and potential community problems with 
dogs dissuade schools from using them. ' 

8. fiow are Day-Time Officers Made Part 
of the Educational Process? 

Students' attitudes toward security officers is 
important. Cooperation and personal rapport 
between guards and students is possible if 
guards are hired and trained correctly and if 
they are presented along with other school 
personnel as part of the school administration. 
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RESTITUTION, 



• Restitution programs are a set of administrative 
and legal procedures whereby school administra- 
tions try to get money from identified vandals for 
damage they incur. This means developing a pro- 
cedure for identifying and prosecuting, and for en- 
forcing the resfitution>claim. An important part of 
restitution programs is a mechanism for publcizing 
positive results of these efforts, so that the school 
department can maintain an image of forcefulness 
towards vandals. 



Carrying out restitution programs exhaustively 
often entails more expense than is compensated 
by monetary restitution. On the other hand, occa- 
sional thorough investigation and prosecution 
which is wtill publicized, may reduce damage 
enough to compensate for the program's cost. 

1 . How is a Restitution Program Conducted? 

The school department administers such a 
program through a school security office staff, 
working closely with the courts. 




2. How is a Restitution Program Organized? 

A series of steps must be established, em- 
ploying at least the following staffs: investiga- 
tive staff; accounting; notification of offender 
and family; receipting; enforcement; court 
officer preparing suits. 

3. How Can Restitution Programs 
BeiMade Visible? 

School newsletters, the press, and other nor- 
mal news channels can be kept infomied of 
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RESTITUTION -Conlinued 



specific events. In Los Angeles, every case 
goes before the school board in a pubic 
meeting and is therefore reported in the 
newspapers. 

How Effective Is the Enforcement of 
Rt^stltution: How Much Damage Can be 
Repaired wHh Funds Obtained? 

Restitution does not seem to be cost effec- 
tive. The majority of persons responsible for 
property damage cannot be caught, in Los 
Angeles only 30% of the offenders are even 



As can be seen in the diagram on the folow- 
ing page, most restitution from identified van- 
dais is received at an early stage in the pro- 
cess: after writing several adamant letters to 
vandals and their families. Tl\is stage is the 
least expensive one, yet accounts for over 
95% of the restitution. The expense of obtain- 
ing the rest through lengthy legal processes 
has a greater effect in establishing the image 
of uncompromising justice than in alleviating 
property repairs. 



Investigation 
of acts of 
Vandalism 



100% 



Money demanded 
in three increasingly 
adamant letters. If 
no response, then 
papers filed in court 
I 



First, court judgment, 
then decision on manner 
and amount of payment 




20%; 



Pay in response 
to letters 



Brought to 
Debtors Court 



Acts of 
Vandalism 



Vandals 
Identified 



Resolution of Acts of Vandalism as a Result of 
Large City Restitution Program (Los Angeles) 
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STUDENT VANDALISM ACCOUNT 



• A student vandaBsiD account is a special student 
account established with funds from the regular 
maintenance or vandalism budget. Students are 
told that any money not spent to repair property 
damage during the year may be spent by students 
for anything they want at the end of the year. In 
San Francisco where this program originated, it 
was begun because school administrators and 
community members were frustrated with the re- 
sults and implications of alarms systems, police 
surveillance, and roving guards. The community 
decided that vandalism should be approached by 
exerting more effort "in the area of parent and stu- 
dentattitude." 

Programs such as these, involving rewards, tend 
to be more effective with younger grade-school 
age children than with high school students. Yet 
such a program may motivate high school stu- 
dents by giving them the status of sharing in ad- 
ministrative authority and responsibility for manag- 
ing part of the repair budget. To maximize the at- 
tractiveness of defending the school from damage 
during school hours (the only period during which 
students might have preventive control) there 
must be no constraint on what students may 
spend their money. In addition, since the program 
has to motivate the entire student body, strong 
student leadership is essential as is involvement of 
well-fiked teachers. 



1. What are the Objectives of a 
Student Vandalism Account? 

The goals of the student vandalism account 
program are: 

(a) To educate stuMs as to 
themtofvandalsm. 
Students including those not involved in 
property damage have no idea of the 
costs involved in these losses. Twenty 
broken windows may not be very mean- 
ingfui but the price of these windows 
subtracted from a proposed project be- 
comes very meaningful. The $900 avail- 



able for a new projector may suddenly 
become $700 as the result of a smashed 
lavatory partition. 

(b) Togow students to see the 
pos/t/Ve results of non-damage. 

If funds are needed for repair, that is what 
they are used for; but if the student coop- 
eration makes repair unnecessary, then 
the students enjoy the benefits. 

(c) To turn the responsMHy for either 
the cost of mdalism or the positive 
results of non-damage over to the 
students Ihemseives. 

In San Francisco, vandalism of student 
group projects was nil, 



2. Where do the Funds lor 
the Program Come From? 

They come from the maintenance, repair, or 
vandalism budget. The idea behind this 
program is to take money already earmarked 
to be spent on repair, and give students a 
chance to rechannel it into projects they 
choose. 

3. How Much Money does the Program 
Take Per Pupil? 

Some school systems allocate one dollar per 
student per year. Others have a lump sum for 
each school which they divide into monthly 
allotments. 




STUDENT VANDALISM ACCOUNT - Continued 



4. When do the Students 
Get to Spend tlie Money? 

If student interest Is to be maintained, visible 
results are essential; so try to mal<e tlie 
money available witliin tlie current scliool 
year. The program can be run on a January to 
January calendar year. This policy assures 
that at least some money saved during the on- 
going school year is spent that year (an impor- 
tant fact, since seniors or others leaving the 
school do not have interest in the promise of 
next year!). The money also can be divided up 
on a monthly basis available to spend each 
month, or left to accumulate lor several 
months, 

5. ForWhatTypesofDamageistlie 
Account Held Responsible? 

Funds from the student vandalism account 
should be used only for in-school intentional 
building damage except that caused by major 
fires. In order to make the program fair to stu- 
dents, it is critical to define what is malicious 
property damage and what is normal wear and 
tear. II students are charged lor damage they 
cannot prevent - such as white walls getting 
dirty - they will soon be liustrated with the 
program. In order to maintain incentive, cases 
ol damage bordering between vandalism and 
wear and tear should be judged to give stu- 
dents 'iie benefit ol the doubt. 

6. . Sliould tlie Student Vandalism Account 
Be Held Responsible for Damage After 
School, Over Vacations, and During 
the Summer? 

II students are held accountable for damage 
which occurs while they are not at school, the 
student vandalism account may soon be de- 
pleted, and students will be punished lor situ- 
ations over which they have no control. Enthu- 
siastic elementary school students can lose 
all interest in the program if they have to 
spend all their money to pay for windows 
broken by tocal teenagers over the weekend. 



It makes sense to use this program to reduce 
in-school damage; deducting from the student 
vandalism account only the cost, of acts ol 
vandalism which occur while school is in ses- 
sion, 

7. What Limitations Should be Put on the Use 
of the Funds Saved by Students? 

None! 

8. Who Decides How to Spend Money 
Not Used by Repair Costs? 

Giving the students as much Ireedom and 
control as possible will probably attract the 
maximum cooperation and participation ol stu- 
dents. In some cases it is good to have a stu- 
dent committee decide how to spend the 
money. In other cases students can run a sur- 
vey to get student ideas on how to use the 
money. 

The most important thing is lor as many stu- 
dents as possible to participate in deciding 
how to spend and in actually spending the 
money. If only the student- leaders choose a 
project, then many of the students who are 
potential vandals are left out. The program 
needs to be well publicized within the school, 
and the spending of the funds must be as 
democratic as possible. 

9. What Happens When a Student 
Vandal is Identified? 

When vandals are identilied, then restitutbn is 
made and the student vandalism account is 
not charged. One possibly controversial as- 
pect of this program is students in their 
eagerness to keep their funds have an incen- 
tive to tell on other students. Parts of the com- 
munity may react to the program by wonder- 
ing if the school is bribing informants. Hope- 
fully, an incentive program aimed at a group of 
students changes attitudes towards damaging 
the school, and teaches students the cost of 
damage, and does not pay off students to get 
others in trouble. 



1 0. How Can a Student Vandalism Account 
Program be Publicized to the Community? 

The community can become aware ol the pro- 
gram through PTA meetings, community 
meetings, memos, and articles, injhe. tocal 
paper. In order to avoid confusion and nega- 
tive press, it is essential that the program, its 
goals, and procedures be carefully described 
to the community before it is established. 

11 . How Do Students React to the Program? 

The more thoroughly the program is , ex- 
plained, publicized, and talked about in the 
school, the better is student participatbn. in 
some schools, charts are kept in the halls tell- 
ing students how much money is in the ac- 
count. 

12. How is the Cost of Vandalism 
Damage Determined? 

It is determined by either estimating or using 
the exact contract cost for making repairs, in- 
cluding labor and.materials. 

The better the records of prices lor repairing 
damage, the easier it is to set lair prices. The 
involvement of students on the Student Van- 
dalism Account Committee in price setting 
can lurther give students a sense that it is ac- 
tually their money and their responsibility to 
determine its use. 

1 3. What is the First Step in Establishing a 
Student Vandalism Account Program? 

Set up a committee including students, teach- 
ers, principal, and maintenance staff to 
discuss program details and tailor it to your 
school. To ensure interest later, get students 
involved from the start in setting up and run- 
ning the program. 
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PRIDE AND AWARENESS PROGRAMS 



• Programs to increase pride in scliool buildings and 
awareness of the condition of schools include 
events geared at "selling" students pride and in- 
volvement in their school faciities, Pride programs 
are inexpensive to run. But while they may streng- 
then student respect for property, they will do it 
most for socially-oriented students. Pride pro- 
grams miss the real vandals who tend to shun 
such general social programs. Thus, malicious 
property damage might be reduced slightly during 
school hours because of increased watchfulness 
of more property-conscious classmates; but the 
greatest effect of the program will be in increasing 
school morale and reducing nonmalicious main- 
tenance problems. 



1. How Can Pride be Made a Visible and 
- Tangible Goal to Students? 

In San Bruno Park, California, where a Project 
Pride is ongoing, schools are inspected by a 
school team each month, and if they receive 
an "outstanding" or a "satisfactory" rating, 
the school is albwed to fly a Project Pride' 
flag. Schools that receive a "needs improve- 
ment" rating cannot fly the flag until their rat- 
ing improves. The project also awards 
plaques to individuals or groups showing spe- 
cial pride in the school through "worthy pro- 
jects or deeds." 

2. Who are Members of the Inspection Team? 

The team inspecting each school represents 
most members of a school community - 
teachers, PTA representatives, day custo- 
dian, principal, and others. Most importantly, it 
includes two students. 

3. Who Receives the Special Awards 
and Plaques? 

. Awards are given to students, teachers, or 
community members who show extra care for 
the school. Special efforts by students are re-' 
warded with small Smiling Face buttons, such 
as a l<indergarten student picking up paper 
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without being asked to. Sew-on patches are 
given to class members who carry out pro- 
jects expressing their pride in the school. 
Plaques are given to parents, students, or 
teachers for special efforts, such as two par- 
ents who watered the flowers at one school 
all summer, or a student who helped secure 
the return of some stolen audio-visual equip- 
ment 

4. How is Student Interest 
in the Program Maintained? 

It is important to continually change and up- 
date the program. A potential problem with 
any program such as this is that students lose 
interest in whether their school is allowed to 



fly a flag or not The program needs to be a 
base for continually trying new ideas to inter- 
est students in caring for the school environ- 
ment. Also, since different age groups are 
motivated in different ways, thought must be 
given to the kinds of rewards appropriate to 
various groups. Flying a school flag or getting 
sew-on patches may work better with ele- 
mentary students than with high school stu- 
, dents. 

5, What Role Does the Appearance of the 
Building Itself Play in the 
Development of Pride? 

San Bruno Park school administrators de- 
cided that if students were to have pride in 
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their building, the building needed to be 
worthy of pride. Therefore, they refurbished 
ten schools in the district. This included paint- 
ing the interior and the exterior, and revamp- 
ing the landscape of each school. 
In some cases investment in the appearance 
of the school pays off. The San Bruno district 
superintendent reports that the investment 
made in the appearance of the school build- 
ings and grounds has paid off over three 
years, since the amount of money spent on 
vandalism repair has decreased considerably. 

6. How Can Students be Given Information so 
They can Start Their Own Programs? 

Schools can distribute handbooks to students 
graphically describing vandalism costs and 
outlining types of activities they can organize 
in their schools to increase awareness of the 
problem. This can serve as a source book for 
students, but the choice of activities and 
responsibility for carrying them out must be 
left up to the students. 

7. What Types of Activities 
Does a Handbook Describe? 

In San Diego, California, wher? a handbook is 
distributed, it described activities including 
special days for activities; suggested projects 
such as clean-up campaigns and talks by stu- 
dent leaders; suggested speakers for assem- 
blies such as attorneys, baseball players, and 
the head custodian; films and other audio- 
visual presentations to help build attitudes and 
teach responsibility; a sample student survey 
to assess student attitudes; evaluation 
guides; and tips on how to outline a speech or 
conduct an assembly. 



At Whom is Such a Handbook Aimed? 

The booklet must be written to appeal to and 
be understood by elementary and junior high 
school students, although high school stu- 
dents should also be able to use it. The more 
copies available the better, since service 
clubs and other groups may want to sponsor 
one of the activities described. 

How Much Does a Handbook Cost? 

Ver^' little. The main cost is reproduciion and 
perhaps paying someone to prepare it. 
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SCHOOLBEAUTIFICATION 



• School Beaulificalion projects make money avail- 
able for projects to improve the school's appear- 
ance and thus aim indirectly at reducing property 
damage and maintenance costs. These projects 
involve students in the care of the school facility 
and grounds in an attempt to increase their pride 
in and responsibility towards "their" school. 

Advantages of freeing personnel from mainten- 
ance duties and saving operating fundS'Tnust be 
" counted as benefits from beautification programs 



in addition to any reduction of vandalism in areas 
where student awareness has been streng- 
thened, 

1 . How Effective Are School Beautification 
Projects at Reducing Vandalism? 

Such projects tend to reduce non-malicious 
damage, and some malicious damage in areas 
where students have some control and where 
they are involved. Also, the program can save 
maintenance money. 



2. I^ow is the Project Organized and Funded? 

In Louisville, one of the first cities to initiate 
such a program, $10,000 is available each 
year to be distributed equally to participating 
schools on a per pupil basis (averaging 20 
cents per pupil). The principal or project spon- 
sor submits a written proposal to the district 
task force which oversees the project. Money 
is allocated to the school, after the project is 
approved. 

* The Office of Business Affairs is responsible 
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SCHOOL BEAUTIFICATION — Continued 



for figuring out the amount of money each 
school is eligible for, and also responsible for 
furnishing guidelines on how the money can 
be spent At the end of the school year, alt 
participating schools submit a written evalua- 
tion of the past year's project. Schools who 
want to participate in the project for the fol- 
lowing year present plans at this time. 

3. At What Level School Is the School 
Beautif Icatlon Project Most Successful? 

Student involvement in elementary school 
projects is higher than in junior or senior 
highs. 

4r What Attitudes Do School Principals 
and Teachers Hold Toward Beautif Ication 
Projects? 

Some ot the principals may be worried that 
the program will become competitive. They 
rightfully do not want to be judged on the 
basis of who reduces vandalism the most. 
The Louisville decision to divide available 
money equally on a per pupil basis was made 
to allay such worries. To further cut competi- 
tiveness, the program turns back to the 
school Beautification Project half of any 
money cut from the annual vandalism bill. But 
instead of returning it to individual schools 
based on their success in reducing costs, the 
money goes into a district-wide pool. The 
whole school district is thus competing 
against its own record, instead of schools 
competing against each other. 



What Types of Projects 
Are Most Successful? 

Effective projects involve students in continu- 
ous activity throughout the year and focus on 
motivating marginal students rather than 
school leaders. 

6. Which Projects Are Less Successful? 

Less successful programs are those where 
funds are used to put a new tree or something 
else on the grounds* The tree is planted and 
forgotten, without even engaging the students 
in the project. 

7. What Other Measures Complement the 
Effects of School Beautification Programs? 

Many other programs aimed at reducing van- 
dalism support beautification programs: 
police-school liaison officers, electronic sys- 
tems, flood lights, and maintenance programs. 
School beautification is not a total solution to 
the problem of vandalism, 'especially since 
much vandalism may be caused by other than 
school age kids. Other measures are used to 
prevent breaking and entering and theft, while 
beautification projects try to increase student 
awareness for caring for the school — espe- 
cially at the elementary level. 
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CHAPTER 5 

Design 
Checklists 



PAGE 

76 EXTERIOR 
Play 

Gathering 

Entry 

Rooftops 

Movement 

Windows 

Doors 

Walls 

Graffiti 

Fixtures 

Playground Equipment 
Game Graphics 
Planting 

87 INTERIOR 

- Gathering 
Assembly 
Walls 
Ceilings 
Floors 
Doors 
Glass 

Fixtures Accessible to Play 

Alarms 

Zoning 



PLAY: Formal Play Areas 



What have you done to minimize breakage of objects 
around playgrounds and basketball courts? 



There is sufficient space around fornial play 
areas for nonnal play 

Ground surfaces in and around fomial play 
areas have no major inregularities or hindrances 



Wall surfaces around fonml play areas can be 
used to bounce balls back to players. 

Low lighting fixtures and other hardware are out 
of the way of ball playing. 

Lines on walls and on ground accommodate 
local street games. 

There is a buffer between f ornial play areas and 
the school building. 

There are no windows or glass doors around 
formal play areas. 

Glass around formal play areas is specially pro- 
tected, 

There is no damageable planting immediately 
adjacent to fomial play areas, 



YES NO 



PLAY: Pick-up Play Areas 



What have you done to be sur& that objects will not be 
broken around pick-up play areas ~ areas near build- 
ings like entry ways and pathways with hard ground sur- 
faces, a wall, and enough «)'om to throw or hit a ball? 



There are consciously designed areas for pick- 
up play. 

There is no low lighting or other fixtures which 
can be hit by balls in pick-up play areas. 

Walls and ground surfaces in pick-up play areas 
are the same as in formal play areas. 

There are no windows in pick-up play areas. 

Any windows near pick-up play ureas are pro- 
tected from balls and sticks. 



YES NO 

[ 1 

( I 
[ I 



[ 1 
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GATHERING; Hang-out Areas 



What provision liave you made to minimize damage 
wtien students sit on - tiang-out on - convenient 
wails, steps, planters, iedges, and so on near play areas, 
pick-up play places, entries, md patliways? 



Tliere are consGiously designed and located 
areas for hanging out. 

There are no fixtures in or near hang-out areas. 

All fixtures in hang-out areas nave tamper-proof 
screws. 

Ali hardware and fixtures in hang-out areas are 
extra durable. 

There are no windows in or nearby hang-out 
areas, 



Windows in har out areas are 
-tected. 



pro- 



Planting in hang-out areas bends easily and 
grows quickly. 



There is no 
out areas. 



in hang- 



YES NO 

] 



There are benches or steps or ledges for sitting 
in hang-out areas. 

All predicted sitting places in hang-out . areas 
are far from breakable windows and fixtures. 

Low walls, ledges, and steps in hang-out areas 
are made of extra durable material. 

There are heavy trash containers in hang-out 
areas. 

Trash containers in hang-out areas are de- 
signed to seem like targets for litter. 

There are no planters in hang-out areas which 
can be used as trash baskets. 

Replacements for small unit building materials 
used in hang-out areas, like bricks or panels, 
can be easily stored. 



YES NO 

[ ] [ 1 



[1(1 
[] [] 
(I [ I 
[ 1 [ 1 

[ 1 [ 1 




GATHERING: Watering Holes 



^ GATHERING: Niches 



What have you done to minimize damage in areas 
around schools which students use after hours as chib- 
houses - partially hidden places adjacent to buildings 
and large enough for small groups? 



YES NO 

There are consciously and appropriately de- 
signed watering holes. [ 1 [ 1 

All fixtures in watering holes are located out of 
reach of teenagers standing on one another's 
shoulders. [ 1 [ 1 

Fixtures in watering holes which are within 

reach are extra durable. [ 1 [ 1 

There are no windows in watering holes. [ ] [ ] 

Wall surfaces in watering holes are extra durable. [ ] [ ] 

Walls In watering holes can be easily cleaned. [ j [ ] 



Walls in watering holes can be painted. 

Plants in watering holes are flexible and pliable. 

There are no stiff breakable plants. 

There are no planting containers in or near 
watering holes to be used as trash baskets. 

There are heavy trash containers. ., 

Trash containers in watering holes are de- 
signed as targets. 

Small unlt.buikiing materials used in watering 
holes can be easi {^ replaced and stored. 

There are no modular wall panels used in watering holes. 
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What have you done to eliminate or minimize damage in 
small niches created by recessed doorways, loading 
docks, fire stairs, and so on? 





YES 

1 ItaW 


NO 


All niches around building are essential for pur- 






poses of safety when doors are open. 


J 1 


[ 1 


There are no non-essential niches. 


( 1 


I 1 


There are no fixtures in niches. 


. [ ] 


[ ] 


There is no reachable hardware in niches. 


[ ] 


[ 1 


Doors in niches are glass-free. 


[ ] 


[ 1 


There is no exterior door hardware on doors in 






nfches. 


[ I 


[ ] 




ENTRY: Main Entry, 



• What have you done so that people can see from a dis- 
tance tliat tlie school is closed when it is ctosed but 
open when it is open? 



There are large sliding grills or garage type 
doors to cover over-transparent doorways in 
the main entrance, visible from a distance when 
school is closed. 

Deep recesses at entries are inaccessible 
when schoolis closed. 

The entry way looks open when school is open, 
but closed when school is closed. 



YES NO 



(] (1 
[ 1 [ 1 



ENTRY; School Bus Drop-off 



What have you done to accommodate the rough beha- 
vior which will take place around school bus drop-off 
areas? 



Bus stop is visible to school offices or other in- 
terior areas, 

Bus stop is located near entrance. 

Biis stop is located away from windows. 

There are waiting areas near bus stops. 

There are durable benches in waiting areas. 

There are no fixtures or hardware items in the 
bus stop waiting area. 

School entry ar^as are planned as hang-out 
areas with limited hardwarerglass, and fixtures. 



YES NO 

[] [] 

[] [] 

if [1 

[] [] 

[I [] 

[ ] [ ] 

[ 1 (I 
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ROOFOPS 



What have you done to be sure that rooftops accessible 
from the ground are able to withstand rough play? 

What have you done to be sure that people cannot 
climb onto vulnerable rooftops from the ground or from 
accessible parts of the roof. 



Glass on accessible rooftops is ground floor 
type. 

Fixtures on accessible rooftops are ground 
floor type. 

* Hardware on accessible rooftops is ground 
floor type. 

Doors on accessible rooftops have minimum 
exterior hardware. 

Windows on 'accessible rooftops have no ex- 
terior hardware. 



There is no cimbable planting or planting which 
will grow to be cKmbable located near building 
walls. 



There are no built-in footholds on telephone 
poles adjacent to the building. 



YES NO 

[ ] 



Walls are too high to be climbed with 1 2 ft. 2x4 
or other ladder substitute, i.e., wall is over 1 4 ft. 
high. 

Fixtures on buildings do not provide footholds 
for getting onto roofs. 

Incinerator and incinerator housing on roof can- 
not be climbed upon or used to get from one 
roof to another. 

Gas meter cannot be climbed upon. 

Fixtures on rooftop walls cannot be used as 
footholds for climbing to other parts of roof. 

. Penjianent cus^^^^^^^^ 
conveniehrsto^rage foT^ 

Heights of roofs adjacent to rooftops accessib- 
le from the ground are too high to be climbed 
with use of a 12 ft. 2x4. 



YES NO 

[I [] 



[] [1 
[1 [I 



11 FT 



I 1' [ 1 
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MOVEMENT: ParkingLots 

What provisions tiave you made to accommodate infor- 
mal piclt-up play in parking lots? 

What have you done to be sure that there will be no 
damage to grass and other soft materials next to formal 
parking areas caused by extra cars and cars turning 
around? 



Parking tots are planned to accommodate pick- 
up play games. - 

There is a way to ctose the parking lot to cars 
when school is ck)sed. 

There are fences in selected spots around 
parking lot to protect nearby windows. 

Parking tots are big enough for both partial 
-parking and pick-up play. 

There are tow barriers between car parking 
areas and adjacent grass or other soft material. 

There is a paved turn-around in the parking 
area 

There are no small grassed patches between 
parking tot and buikjings. 



YES NO 

[ ] 

[ 1 
[ ] 



[ 1 
[ I 
[ ] 



MOVEMENT: Pathways 



What have you done to minimize tiampSng of grass adja- 
cent to paved pathways and atong natural shortcuts? 



Paved pathways are located so that they pro- 
vide the shortest walk between the two points 
they connect. 

Naturally made shortcut paths have been pre- 
dicted. 

Escrow funds have been set aside to pave for- 
mal pathways after six months, when natural 
paths have devetoped. 

There are subtle barriers between hard paved 
pathways and adjacent soft grass or dirt areas. 

There Is no grass or other soft material imme- 
diately adjacent to nan'ow pathways. 



YES NO 



[ ] 



[ 1 [I 



[ 1 
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WINDOWS 



What have you done to minimize potential damage to 
vulnerable windows? 



YES -;N0 



There are no windows in fcmial play areas. 

There are no windows in infomial gathering 
areas. 

In vulnerable areas windows' are made of sev- 
eral small panes, rather ttian one large pane. 

There are no windows lower than three feet 
from the ground. 

There is no acrylic or plexiglass in windows in 
vifatering holes and hang-out areas. 

Ground floor windows are made of extra thick 
tempered glass. 

Ground floor windows are made of thick acrylic 
orplexig^. 

Ground f toor windows are covered with protec- 
tive screens. 



Windows on higher ftoors are of decreasin9 
strength. 

Windows adjacent to interior watering holes or 
hang-out areas on upper fbors, as well as on 
the ground, are especially durable. 

There is extra thick tempered glass or double 
layer glass where acrylic or plexiglass is not ad- 
visabte. 

There are no windows at all in student stores. 



There are no windows at all in 
storage offices. 



There are no windows at all in industrial arts 
storage areas. 

There are thin wire mesh screens over spe- 
cially vulnerable ground floor windows. 



YES NO 

(1 [ 

II I 

[ 1 [ 

[ ] [ 

[ 1 [ 

[ 1 [ 
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DOORS 



WALLS: Graffiti Walls 



What have you done to miniinlze unnecessary damage 
to exterior door hardware, especially potential problems 
caused by highly visible and easily accessible panic 
hardware? 



All doors which are primfirily exit dooi's have no 
locks or door handles. 

Where there is a series of connected doors, 
oniy one of these doors has exterior door hard- 
ware. 

There are no glass or other transparent panels 
on doors which give a clegr view of panic hard- 
ware. 

There are astrigals on ali single doors. 

Double doors are extra duty strength. 

Double doors have sturdy center mullions. 

Double doors have astrigals. 

Panic hardware requires minimum amount of 
mechanical movement. 

Panic hardware is easily repaired. 



YES NO 



What have you done to minimize the possibility of dam- 
age to exterior walls and to fixtures and signs attached ' 
to exterior walls? 



Large expanses of easily marred wall space are 
composed of small sections easily replaced. 

Wall surface materials in vulnerable areas are 
inexpensively and easily repaired. 

Paint on walls is the same color as the material 
underneath. 

Epoxy paint glazed.tile, or another highly dur- 
able easily cleaned material is used as high as 
kids can reach in high-damage areas. 

Quick drying paint is used in high-damage 
areas. 

Signs and other decorative wall hardware are 
but of reach from the ground. 



YES NO 

[ ] [ ] 

(1 [] 

[] [] 

[] [] 

(1 [) 

[ ] [ ] 
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GRAFFITI 



FIXTURES 



What have you don^ Plan for expressive and decora- 
tive graffiti and to the negative consequence 
of such forms of seM/Vession? 



What have you done to accommodate the rough use 
given to fixtures and hardware reachable from the 
ground - both on walls and scattered around the site 
like iamp-posts, bike racks, and guard rails? 



There are some wal|$ f^^ possible graffiti which 
are lighter than oth^r ^'^Hs anij have blocked 
out sections in wat6(iC9 Holes, hang-oUt areas, 
and entry ways. 

There are some foWaliy labeled "graffiti 
boards" in high-use ijut^licare^s. 

There are some coo^i/'OlJSiy (Jesigned infomal 
graffiti waHs which ha^^ jasily and inexpensive- 
ly cleaned or painteciswes. 

Walls on which gr^fliti is to be discouraged 
have inexpensively W easily cleaned or 
painted surfaces. 

Informal and fonmal ^r^ffiti walls have surfaces 
on which sections c^ selectively cleaned. 



YES NO 



There are no fixtures on othenvise blank walls. 

Highiy visible fixtures on otherwise blank walls 
are covered by extra heavy grills. 

Highly visible fixtures on othen/vise blank walls 
are recessed. 

All fixtures are out of reach of kids on each 
others' shoulders or holding sticks. 

All fixtures are higher than ground level where 
they can be kicked or stood on. 

There are no unnecessary fixtures on building 
exterior. 

All fixtures are recessed. 

All fixtures are covered with heavy duty protec- 
tive plate. 

There are no vulnerable ra nwater pipes bebw 
6 ft. from the ground. 

There are no lighting fixtures with plastic covers. 

Lighting fixtures are covered with armor-place 
glass. 

Site fixtures are able to be climbed on and used 
as targets. 

Site fixtures do not challenge students to dam- 
age them. 



YES NO 
[ 
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PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 



GAME GRAPHICS 



What have you done to be sure that playground equip- 
ment can withstand the especially rough treatment It 
receives? 



Playground equipment needs special tools to 
be disassembled. 

Official play equipment can accommodate extra 
rough play by groups sometimes older than 
those for whom equipment is officially speci- 
fied. 



YES NO 

[ 1 [ i 



What have you done to predict, avoid, or accommodate 
legitimate graffiti: the lines students paint on walls to be 
able to play Infomial pick-up games? 



Some walls in pick-up play areas such as park- 
ing kits, fomial playgrounds, and entiyways 
have been planned to accommodate "legiti- 
mate" graffiti in the form of game lines. 

Local teenagers and children have been con- 
sulted to determine needed pick-up game lines. 

Game lines for local pick-up play games, like 
street hockey and stick-ball, have been painted 
on walls. 

Stencils have been prepared so that tocal 
street groups can apply their own pick-up game 
lines to walls where they are appropriate. 



YES NO 



[ ] 



( I 



[ ] 



[ I M 



PLANTING 



What have you done to minimize damage to shrubs, 
bushes, and trees? 



YES NO 

Near active areas, all planting is flexible, resili- 
ent, and pliable. [ ] [ ] 

There is no thorny planting to collect litter and 

prevent cleaning. [ ] [ ] 

There is no thick planting which will be difficult 

to clean around. [ ] [ ] 

There is no cfmbable planting near edge of 

buildings; [11] 

There is no planting in predictable pick'Up play 

and hang-out areas, nor in watering holes. [ ] [ ] 



INTERIOR DESIGN CHECKLIST 
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GATHERING; Hang-out Areas 



What tiave you done to be sure ttiat students tiave 
places to meet in public, and to be sure ttiat damage will 
be minimized in informal active tiang-out areas? 



Hang-out areas are consciously identified and 
prepared for heavy use. 

There are no wall fixtures and adjustments ta- 
cated in hang-out areas, 

There are some wall fixtures in hang-out areas, 
but these are out of reach of two teenagers, 
one on the other's shoulders or one with a 
stick. 

Fixtures within reach in hang-out areas are 
extra durable. 

There are convenient and durable trash con- 
tainers in hang-out areas. 

There are consciously planned places to sit in 
hang-out areas. 



NO 

Fixtures and ledges in hang-out areas which 
[ ] might be sat upon by groups of students are 

durable enough for this use. 

[ 1 Fixtures and hardware on hang-out area walls 

and ceilings which might be hung upon or 
climbed upon have reinforced attachments. 

Both formal and informal sitting places in hang- 
I ] out areas are far from breakable windows and 

equipment. 

[ 1 There are some walls in hang-out areas which 

are lighter and more evenly scored than other 
walls, and which can be predicted to attract 

[ ] Qraffiti. 

There is a formally identified graffiti board in 
[ ] hang-out areas, 



QAlliERING: Lavatories 



What have you done to ininiiTiize potential damage to 
lavatory fixtures, walls, and ceilings? 



YES NO 



There are no exposed plumbing pipes. 

There are no exposed bathroom accessories. 

Balhrooin fixtures can be easily and inexpen- 
sively repaired if damaged. 

Air vents are boated so they cannot easily be 
used as ashtrays. 

Wastepaper baskets are of a type which will 
not be pennanently damaged if used as ash- 
trays. 

Walls, up to the ceiling, are covered with heavy 
duty material. 

Floors in lavatories are extra durable. 
Ceilings in lavatories are solid. 



YES NO 



Ceiling elements in lavatories are specially spe- 
cif led to withstand poking with a stick. 

Veilical elements hokiing up toilet partitions are 
attached to structural members in fborand ceil- 
ing, 

Toilet partitions have tamper-proof screws. 

Toilet partitions can be easily painted without 
looking shoddy. 

There is some fonnally identified place in lava- 
tories on which students can legitimately write 
- wood plank, painted wall, chalkboard. 

There are consciously designed private social 
places for students, othertlian the lavatory. 



There are durable benches in alternative social 
places for students. 
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GATHEPJNG: Watering Holes 



What have vou done to accommodale behavior in and 
minimize damage lo watering holes - somewhat out-of- 
the-way places where s^udents gather for more private 
discussions? 



YES NO 



There are some consciously planned watering 
holes in the school, and these are durable 
enough lo lake rough use. 

V/alls in watering holes are painted with epoxy 
pair:i. 

Walls In watering holes are covered with glazed 



Some wails in watering holes are lighter than 
other walls and have blocked out surfaces in 
order lo attract and thereby channel graffiti. 

There are no fixtures or hardware in watering 
holes. 



Fixtures and hardware in watering holes are out 
ofreachofstudonls. 

Fixtures within reach of students in watering 
holes are extra durable. 



Equipment in watering holes likely to be 'j,(^d 
as a bench is reinforced and made extra ijjjr- 
able. 

There are no glass and no windows in potential 
watering holes. 

There is no glass in watering holes which is 
lower than three feet from the ftoor. 

There are trash containers in potential wat?/'iig 
hole?) 

Tii^re are alternative legitimate ky:inges for stu- 
dents to use as an alternative to watering holes. 

'uegitimate student lounges are not visible from 
offices or classroc;Tis and are aocessible with- 
out having lo pass through such pkces. 

l^^e are legilim;^te ways for students to per- 
sonalize watering ' loles, for example, on graffiti- 
rece'jtive wood c/ painted walls. 



YES NO 

[ ] 

[ I 

[ 1 

[ 1 



r 1 



( 1 



( 1 
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GATHERING: Niches 



GATHERING: Cafeteria 



What have you done to minimize the probability of dam- 
age in niches: small hidden doorways and corners? 



YES NO 

There are no niches around doorways, under 

stairways, or other places within the school, ( ] ( ] 

Where there are niches within the school, 

these are necessary for reasons of safety. [ ] [ ] 

There are no fixttira? windows, or door glass in 

necessary niches. [ ] [ ] 



What have you done to maximize the probability that 
cafeterias will be able to be kept clean, and that furni- 
ture there will be maintained? 



YES NO 

There are trash receptacles at the ends of each 

row of tables in the cafeteria, [ ] [ ] 

Cafeteria furniture cannot be disassembled 

with conventional hand tools. [ ] | ] 



Walls in necessary niches are tiled or painted 
with epoxy paint. 



Ceilings in necessary niches are sold. [ ] [ ] 



163 
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ASSEMBLY: Auditorium 



ASSEMBLY; Gymnasium 



Wtial have you done lo minll'ii^e daingge to seats, walls, 
stage, and equipment dut|'n9 and fornial use of 
auditoriums? 



Design of auditorium tal^e^ account special 
inf onnal uses as well as st^fi^^rd activities. 

Auditorium seating is coiTifoH^ble but does not 
offer materials to play witn ''l^^ strihg, t)uttons, 
knobs, or leather. 

Auditorium seating is Witii tamper- 
proof screws orsunl(enb^,it^. 

Walls as high as can be reached ir) auditoriiim 
are painted with epoxy pai^itor tiled. 

Fixtures around the stag^, ^^peciaiiy at foot 
level or along the stage sl^irt especially dur- 
able. 

All control boxes are cov^r^d with heavy duty 
lockabje grilles. 

Rxlures in auditorium are footed 0(j| of reach 
of l(ids standing on seats or ^ Wts, 



YES NO 



What have you done to be sure that wall hardware and 
floors in Gy:nnasiums will be damaged as little as pos- 
sible? 



There are large uncluttered walls in the gymna- 
, Slum for impromptu ball playing. 

There are no wall fixtures within reach of peo- 
ple sitting on the bleachers, 

Wall fixtures in the gymnasium are located in 
Comers or on side walls out of the way of stray 
balb. 

There are no clocl^s behind the basketball 
backboard. 

Equipment storage tockers are visible to per- 
manent staff offices. 

Gymnasium ftoor surface can stand up to non- 
sport uses involving contact with tables, chairs, 
and walking shoes. 

If gym f bora requiring special maintenance are 
instelled, commitments have been secured for 
ongoing maintenance training programs. 



YES NO 
I 

[ 
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ASSEMBLY; Shop 



WALLS 



What have you done to miniinize potential damage to 
shop equipment? 



There is a central locked storage area large 
enough for all hand tools. 



YES NO 
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What have you done to be sure that walls can be easily .. 
repaired and cleaned, minimizing the possible "epidem- ' 
ic" effect of wall damage? 



Large expanses of walls are made of small wall 
sections which can be individually repaired or 
replaced inexpensively. 

Paint on walls is of a similar cobr to the sub- 
strate of the wall material itself, 

In damage-prone areas, walls are made of hard- 
er materials. 

Walls in highly traveled areas are covered with 
epoxy paint or glazed tile. 

Paint used is quick drying, 



YES NO 

( 1 

( I 

[ 1 

I 1 
[ 1 
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WALLS.Graffili Walls 



CEILINGS 



What have you done to accommodale students' need to 
personaSze ttieir surroundings and lo have some public 
recognition of what is theirs in a school - thus avoiding 
some random self-expressive graffiti? 



Walls on which graffiti is to be channeled are 
lighter colored than other nearby walls and 
have regular lines or squares as patterns to 
minimize chaotic appearance. 

Walls on which graffiti is to be discouraged are 
easily painted or washed. 

There are some strategically placed formal 
graffiti boards for students to write on. 

Walls in areas prone lo graffiti are painted with 
epoxy paini or are tiled from f bor to ceiling. 



YES NO 

[ ] [ 1 

[ 1 1 

[1 [] 

I ] [ 1 



What have you done to minimize damage to ceilings, es- 
, pecially active passageways, inforr.ial gathering places, 
and lavatories? 



There are hard surfaced ceilings in lavatories, 
watering holes, and hang-out areas. 

There are no drop-in ceilings in lavatories, 
watering holes, or hang-out areas. 

When drop-in ceilings are used, thess firmly 
attached, heavy ceiling tiles that give way on^ 
slightly underpressure. 



Ceilings are painted with epoxy paint, 

Paint on ceiings is the same cobr as the sub- 
surface. 

Paint on ceilings is quick-drying. 



YES \N0 
[] (1 

[ 1 [ 1 



[ 1 [ ] 

[ 1 [ 1 

[ ] [ 1 

[ 1 ( ] 
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FLOORS 



DOORS 



What have you "done to miniinize damage to floors in 
wet, dirty, and particularly rough places? 



Carpeig is installed in small squares or other 
easily replaced units. 

All floor material can be repaired easily and 
quickly if damage occurs. 

There are hard surface floors where rough or 
dirty activity will be taking place.. 

In quiet areas, there are soft surface floors. 

There are no carpets in arts and crafts areas, in 
snack areas, or near sinks or easels in class- 
rooms. 

Carpets specified for noise reduction in work 
areas are attached to walls instead of floors, or 
acoustical tile is used, 



YES NO 



What have you done^o minimize the probability of dam- 
age to doors and to door hardware, and to maximize 
' ease of maintenance to these items? 



Door knobs and door ctosures are specified to 
withstand especially rough use. 

Door closures cannot be disassembled with or- 
dinary hand tools. 

Built-in door hardware can be easily repaired if 



YES NO 

[] [] 

[ 1 [ 1 
[IN 
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GLASS 



FIXTURES ACCESSIBLETOPLAY 



. What have you done to minifnize dain^ge to glass on in- 
terior walls and doors, and to windov^'S in inroraigi 
ering places? 



There is no glass in the lower half of do°^S' 

There is no glass bebw three feet 'iJ'L^e 
floor in passageways -and ottierli^S^ 
areas. 

There is no aciylic or plastic used as 
stitutes in heavily used areas. 

Extra thick tempered glass or metal Pf!^'^5^ 
specified in heavily used areas where fi^"^ S'^^s 
is inappropriate. 

Windows adjacent to interior watering 
hang-out areas on upper fbors, as vi'^" 
/the ground, are especially durable. 

There is extra thick tempered glass ^^f^ 
layer glass where aciylic or plexiglass 'S 
vi'sable. 

There are no windows at all in student sfo^^^- 

There are no windows at all in admif 
storage offces. 

There are no windows at all in indu^'^*^' 
storage areas. 

There are thin wire mesh screens ove''^P^*^'^'" 
ly vulnerable ground floor windows. 



YES- NO 



What have you done to accommodate predictable sit- 
ting, climbing, and rough use of attached wall fixtures? 



All fixtures or equipment which protrude from 
walls are extra heavy duty. 

There are no hardware or fixtures which can be 
climbed ijooR or played with in infonrial gather- 
ing or fotral play areas. • 

All ecy!pm,ent has tamper-proof screws. 

Ufp. fixtures are located out of reach of kids on 
each other's shoukiers or carrying sticks. 

Light'fixtures are recessed. 

Themiostats are tocated out of reach of pass- 
ing students. 

Thennostats are rec(3ssed, 

Air conditbners are placed out of view on an In- 
accessible part of the roof. 

Fixtures and hardware do not make loud 
sounds when hit, touched, or damaged. 

When damaged, fixtures and hardware dc not 
remain In one piece providing students with a 
trophy. 



YES NO 

[1 (1 
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records 




! to be 5 



Or 



YEs NO 



I] [1 



ZONING: Community Use 



What have you done to be sure that community pro- 
grams can be run effectiveiy and with least probability 
of conflict with the rest of the school? 



The school is zoned for different evening and 
weekend community uses as wel as for alter- 
native daytime school uses, 

Different zones are separated by gates strate- 
gically placed at corridor entrances. 

Zones, when separated, ha/e separate entries 
from the outside. 

Offices of school and community supeivisory 
personnel are located near multiple-use entries 
to school building. 

Some supervisory offices are located near 
entry to recreational facilities. 

There are places for people to gather comfor- 
tably near entrances and exits, yhere groups 
can serve as f otential "people locks." 



YES NO 
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Literature on Vandalism: An Overview 

Experts on vandalism differ radically as to the 
causes and meaning of destructive acts, what to 
do to persons wtio destroy property, and how to 
prevent deslmclive acts from occurring. There is, 
in fact, basic disagreement about how to define 
vandalsm. In this overview of literature on vandal- 
ism we will try to clarify some of the apparent con- 
fusion resulting from these differences of opinion. 



Acts of Property Damage 

People who deal with vandalism on a day to 
day basis seem to define "vandalism" very nar- 
rowly. This leads to a distorted picture of the prob- 



lem. For example, many public school districts list 
as results of vandalism only property damage for 
which a claim is made to an insurance company or 
for which a special order is processed. This list ac- 
tually represents on^ a small percent of the true 
cost of property damage; it does not include dam- 
aged items of far greater cost such as doors, 
locks, paint, roofs, grounds and equipment which 
are often repaired by school custodians, Thus, 
items such as glass breakage, breaking and enter- 
ing, and equipment damage are often discussed 
as the major instances of vandalism, while they 
frequently do not constitute the largest proportion 
of vandalism losses. To illustrate this, Bradley 
(1967) breaks down losses for 232 California 
school districts from various types of damage into 
the following six categories: 







% of Total 
Loss 


Budget 
Cost/Pupil 


1. 


Operations 








80% of this loss involved lavatory mischief, graffiti and 
other interior and exterior markings on doors and walls, 
furniture defacement, grounds littering. 


36% 


$2,66 


2. 


Textbooks 








90% due to careless use, misuse and defacement, 


21% 


$1.64 


3. 


Maintenance 








70% due to theft, breaking and entering, equipment 
damage, exterior defacement, glass breakage. 


19% 


$1.21 


4. 


instructional Supplies 








80% due to deliberate or careless waste, misuse or 
pilfer, !g. 


14% 


$1.04 


5. 

6. 


Library and Supplemental Books 
Miscellaneous^ 


,7% 
3% 


' $ .69 
' $.065 



Dr. Harvey Schribner, former Chancellor of 
the New York City schools, corroborated the fact 
that malicious.'damage may not be the greatest 
property damage cost by reporting that although 
the recorded vandalism cost for New Yori( in 
1 970 was just over $2 million, the real cost could 
probably be estimated at more than $5 million, if 
one included such difficult to account for items as 
wall and desk defacement and breakage of furni- 
ture and f ixtui es (New York Times, 1971). 

This definitional problem is further compi- 
cated by the ff.ct that it is difficijit to judge if an act 
of destruction was actually the result of vandalism 
or of some otiier cause (e.g. over-use or misuse)." 
Iflfact, several school districts have estimated that 
aoout 50% of the repair cost for instructional 
equipment is due to misuse, not vandalism (WeJs, 
1971). 

The ifTiportance of clearly defining and mea- 
suring property' damage is evident when one con- 
siders the effect the definition of vandalism has on 
preventive techniques. Preventive responses 
have most often been aimed at easily quantifiable 
items encompassed in the usual narrow definition. 
This means that major areas of damage are more 
or less passed over. Also, an apparent decrease in 
the costs of normally defined vandalism in a 
school (perhaps brought on by some preventive 
efforts) does not necessafily mean a real 
decrease in the cost of prope.iy ikc^gi 

Other tonus of unaccL- 'riJed demage 
mighi, in fact, have been increasrig, iiv: sljy coun- 
teracting the reported scivinsc. for reason, 
several people have arg':"?-? trdafing van- 
dalism, in temis of symptfi" ; .'.-id for it 
(:/,,;n-'^;ic?j!y - delving into nature anJ 
of the cie,striictive act (Greanbert, 1969). 
A i'^'i-nostic .:;;iproach is also recommended by 
R ](^.''i: u<j c-sriiifally agree that one preventive 
:^iet(ioo wnnot be expected to have the same de- 
grtifc c- success in a variety of situations and set- 
tings, Therefore, it is argued that diagnostic study 
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is necessary to determine the appropriate deter- (2) Why: ' ^ yalL^^^^ % prif^ J Jy gctiool ad^jnistratoiB blame parents for juve- 

rent or preventive tfcctinique to be used foi each two approacne» \^ ip 9 ^^^,,, ^^e^ n,!^ ^^,5 of vandalism, a substantial number of ariL 

Qivensituatwn. "Why does % ,36 ys^ % and reports have pbced the blame on 

problems with ^Sy ^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ch,,|5«iemse^es. 

ro..c«Myo„^oi- , ♦he oT^et^,> With >ent;, of ^ several have viewed the act as a type of com- 

Causesof Vandalism t^^^nces); ^ \i^3tion: 

Although often considered one manifestation society and w qi^j^ij^ ,.^^e most serious a? . ect of vandalism is the 

of juvenile deli'nque-^cy, "the cost to the American first approacn iq^ ^^gl tf ^ of messages it conveys: that students see 

public for vandalism is greater than for any other here for whiiej ^^co^L do^^havi^^org 5^^°°' '° 

form of juvenile property offense" (Wade, 1967). small percenfaSJ 0| ^gnd^.endino ^ little l;l ' " ' '^s* ^^^ student feels no 

For this reason, much speculation has been made than this - 8^°" Of ^^^^-^i.^^ ^^^^^^^^ pride m his school," 

about the reasons for this costly fonn of behavior, py, The societa ^fiti^^acj|^'^king^g|t \f^— ...,„ (HEW Report: mri School Cnsis, ' 

Some authors have merely developed labels1or'~divided into two p .^^^^ ' ' ' ""'quoted in Sullivan. 1972) 

individuals who commit these acts (e,g. "vindic- Theseare;(a) J 9yalF projju^f^^^^^^^ -: 

five," "bored," "frustrated," "angry"), while others the whole and (D) ,jf,f 'fis ^f^^ ^f^. Brj^er (1 954) argues that children 

have gone beyond this to discuss (1 ) /jom' an indi- societal institutions. no satislg^jtion in school, come to perceive 

vidual gets this label and (2) iv/)y he/she commits QncietV 'n L J> , ^ have 1.7 SclT'o as a punishing, hostile place and its ob- 

acts of property damage: !ri or vand>^^, ^ ^^'^S>^^%en- (d^^s, chairs, teachers, windows, books) as 

accountedto V \^a&^gg ij^^g y^^_ objects of ^^atred 

(1) How: The most interesting view of how eral ills" of mS^'t^^ rote ^^W^i , Th^ P^oble^ of why students come to view 

someone gets labeled a vandal is one held by cents agai s |||,^0f (he vJ W ^jch f^fioo^ a tiosiile way has b5en wached 

Stanley Cohen (1968) who argues that all deviant structure ^^^^Lm \ ap. > tti0 standpoint of the school's rebtionship to 

behavior (including vandalism) is retetive and that it surrounds 0 J ^iiip j .9 midciL^fud/ % }\ outside of me institution and its rebtionship 

IS often a political decision as to who is labeled Sresi'ion and % ^ ^ « c^^g ^ 0 j^^^^ ^^^^^ ,^ ^, ^^^^^ ,^ ^^^^ 

deviant (i.e. someone with power acts to bbei citizens bas a ^i^f >Ws th^.^ (VofK 7 Dublic and students have been alienated from 
someone else as deviant). To label someone a 'Example of , V^o {fie "de, J^str - because schoob have become "overiy 
"vandal" is to conjure up images of "barbarous, behavior is brw' U!/jsso|uti J^iVjc)# P^ss'^ed;- with the administration and fac- 
recidess, ruthless" conduct, while this is some- of peopte, f"^ 3 vfiaily ^^}^\ % becoming merely another brge bureaucracy 
times not the case (as in ideotogical vandalism), the old restrain^ ^oW^ % gpd ^^^^ (Sui^p, 1972), 
Moreover, to describe property destruction as pression of 0^ irfif our citj.^ %^o^°m. „ the school itself, Nathan GoWman 
merely "reckless, ignorant vandaism" is a political Factors such e .^g 0 rgftier J the ^ up in a study comparing the interpersonal 
judgement because it denies any rationalmotives spread renting %^^eKe mobj] \ 0^' ri- ^^tiopstiips of adminfetration/faculty/students/ 
behind the behavior, thus justifying certain puni- one's home, an ^ i^ iiy a^i ^ Par^^,g in high, g^d low-damage schoote, found 
tive measures; "Conventional vandalism is not as cans are citea^ ^fi^gpts^hani, Ae^^ nai lo^v-damage schools teacher-teacher and 
meaningless or wanton as these labefe imp^. The "weakening oj^ %.' (0i^ ch can A. ,pat- ^her-P^ncipal interactions were less fomal and 
acts both make sense to the actor . . , and While ti^s ^^' Qf ^ppr^ .fen,, i,> to f^^e ^ the Principal often had an "open-door polcy, 
possess a distinguishabte pattern (e.g. the proper- er understano y p(y^^^ \\\S€,a to 'ligli'da'nage schoob, leacheis focused or- 
ty damaged has certain physical and soctel char- as a basis tor ^ ^^^j^jp ^^^^^^^^ administration and in the building Itself 
acterlstics)." The usual terns used to describe do something to V^thyrustr^.^afi'^^ as ^^^ges of vandalism. On the other hand, low- 
vandalism obscure what may be real expbnations canon^eao'^ \i56 \ Jf^^ge J^chool teachers emph^iSizsd the role of 
for it. "The on^probtems that these labetesoVe , Altho,, .fio , Entire staff and student factors of ege and in- 
are the teachers' probtems in trying to preserve (b) SP^f ^ a ^J. ^^aS important in preventing vandalism. More- 
Iheimagethattheyareblameless." mn'sScml5\^^o^^ °^er. .{gachers in hig damage schoob identified 
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damage as mainly occurring in classroom areas, 
while teachers in (low damage] schools seemed to 
have an acquaintance with student conduct in all 
areas of the building and outside the building" (p. 
106). On the community level, parents in low- 
damage schools expressed more favorable atti- 
tudes toward the school than did those from high- 
damage ones. Finally, Goldman found that 
vandalism occurred when communication 
channels with the principal were poor, when he/ 
she did not define policy clearly and when Policy- 
making decisions were unilateral. Goldman 
concludes that: Insecurity and dissatisfaction in a 
school are conducive to violation by children of 
some conduct norms applicable to property and 
education," Of course the con-elafion between 
vandalism and school attributes does not neces- 
sarily mean a causal relationship between the two. 

Rnally, several writers fault the physical facil- 
ity of schools for creating atmospheres that result 
in build-ups in levels of tension and frustration 
which often seem to have Ct'^tets in destruction 
and school disruption. For (r.-.i-niple. Wells (1971) 
cites a finding of the Syracuse University report 
on DiS'uptm In Utban Public Secondary Sc/)oo/s 
that "obsolete, overcrowded, repressive, noisy 
facilities, particularly in large urban schools, with 
attendant noise and fatigue provide 'a ripe climate 
■for disruption'." 

Preventive Measures 

Reports, studies and articles desing with van- 
dalism prevention and reduction techniques chief- 
ly emphasize only 20% of the problem (i,e. those 
problems involving breaking and entering, equip- 
ment damage, exterior defacement, glass break- 
age, etc. (see earlier table). This, in fum, seems to 
be where most money allocated for solving the 
problem is going. This is not surprising because 
monetary losses in this area are generally the 
most obvious and easiest to measure, and acts 
like breaking and entering, theft, equipment dam- 



age and glass breakage are the most dramatic and 
publicly visible, Moreover, given this usual way of 
perceiving the nature and scope of the problem, it 
is also not surprising that people with the respon^ 
sibility for vandalism prevention are often referred 
to as "Security Officers," and that techniques 
most often applied are of a police nature, A study 
of a large number of reports on prevention reveals 
that only 38%* discuss methods other than using 
ideas like bigger and better electronic alarm sys- 
tems, patrol guards, dogs, tamperproof locks, wir- 
dow grills, or I.D. cards. 

Some of the "softer" methods suggested foi 
dealing with these same "security orob'^ 
were: 

a. Techniques dealing with school polii 

1 . Teachers carry their own keys (lo pre- 
vent keys from being taken easily \m a 
central location) and must pay to have the 
lock replaced if they lose them. 

2. Neighbors are asked to report any sus- 
picious actions occurring near schools. (In 
some citie.5, however, this technique has 
been couiite;ed by public apathy.) 

3. Flyers are sent to residents within a 
one-mile radius of schools informing them 
of how the cost of vandalism affects them 
and asking for their h^lp in preventing if, 

4. Custodians are rescheduled to provide 
round-the-clock service. Sometimes this 
involves having the custodian live cm the 
school premises. This would involve design 
as well as policy. 



•Given Ihe nature of our own study, we lelt that while it was 
necessary to familiarize ourselves with all of these techniques, 
it was not necessary to become experts on, say, ahm iys- 
terns as well. We have not reviewed all articles ttiat were ob- 
viously of this nature. The 38%, therefore, probably overesli- 
mates the proportion of articles "dealing with "softer" 
niques. ^ 



6. Deterrent signs are placed in schools 
(e.g, "This School Contains No Money") in 
combination with policies that back up 
these signs. Moreover, when signs are 
used, they are placed in areas where they 
ijre relevBnt (where the destruction occurs) 
and will be noticed (i.e, if does no good to, 
place all signs "en masse" in one location 
where they frequently will not be read). 

b. Techniques suggested for dealing with 
school design; 

1 . A great emphasis on window specifica- 
tion, with opinion ranging from the exclu-.; 
sive use of polycarbonate glazing (e.g. 
lexan), to the use of no windows or a few 
small windows, to a compromise of no ex- 
terior windows with inferior windowed 
courtyard spaces, 

2. Providing clear visibility of all areas; this 
would necessitate the avoidance of solid 
walls or Solid gates around the school area. 
In addition, several writers recommend that 
schools be floodlit at night [hmncan 
School^ Umrsit^', 1971 ), and that admin- 
istrative offices and cafeterias be placed in 
the front of buildings where they can be 
seen from the street (Colmey & Valentine, 
1961). 

3. Avoiding areas which are not super- 
visable in either a formal administrative 
sense or visually and/or audibly in a more 
informal Way. 

4. Avoiding "add-on installations," e.g. air 
conditioners, light fixtures, bells and sirens. 

5. Several writers have stressed the use 
of cheap finishes on walls which are easy 
to restore if damaged (e.g. paint). 

6. Consulting in the design and construc- 
tion phases with (a) the police as to the 
types of hazards prevalent in the area and 
(b) the school custodian for the "hazards" 
prevalent in a school. 
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Target Hardening 

Some of ihese administrative and design sug- 
gestions are considered by a variely of authors as 
"target hardening" approaches - those which 
systematically toughen a school to withstand the 
onslaught of abuse and destructiveness and make 
it as impenetrable as possible. While some of 
these approaches might be useful several reports 
express concern that the impact of such mea- 
sures inigl'.! be more negative ihan constructive: 

"The system's response to the rr-essage left 
{jy the vandals only serves to cause further 
frustration among students which is ex- 
pressed by more serious forms of violence." 
(They accomplish this] "by doing those things 
which will further reduce pupii, parent, and 
teacher morale" [e.g. installing electronic 
alarms, employing armed guards, dogs, 
police, etc.] "and further destroy any feelings 
of mutual respect and openness su essential 
to good learning." 

HEW Report: iirba/iSc/ioo/Crisfe 
(cited in Sullivan, 197., 

Authors point out three major faults with target 
hardening approaches: 

1 . Several don't really worl< in preventing van- 
dalism and, at times, cost more than the crimes 
they attempt to deter. For example, Cohen (1968) 
criticizes alarms for being themselves often a chal- 
lenge or a target for vandaiistic acts, a;tracting the 
opposite kind of attention than had been intended, 
Greenberg (1969), in his survey of school dis- 
tricts, found that the success rate for curbing van- 
dalism In schools with alarms and/or security 
patrols was poor. In addition, he found that the 
false alarm rate was so high for these devices, that 
-I became impractical to answer every warning 
■■(e.g. he found that for small businesses on a typi- 
cal week in Los Angeles, the police reported from 
91-100% of all alarms as false, with a 95% aver- 
age for ail companies). 



2. The police-type approach which treats van- 
dalism as a crime and the vandal as a criminal is 
criticized in a major study which concluded that: 

"The fact that the vandals [all well-dressed, 
clean cut,' white] did not feel they were com- 
mitting a crime raises an important question 
about theories of deten-ing crime in a big city 
through the presence of large numbers of 
people, improved night lighting and aggres- 
sive police patrols," 

Zimbardo Study on Vandalism 
(quoted in Burnham, 1969) 

What good do crime deterrent tactics do if the 
offender does not consider himself a criminal? 

3, Some reports criticize target hardening 
methods for being "Band-aid treatments"; that is, 
dealing symptomaticaliy with a small part of the 
problem, thereby detracting much money and ef- 
fort from larger aspects. By treating the symptoms 
of vandalism - not the "disease epidemic" itself 
- these measures operate on:a trial and error 
basis. Unfortunately, the criticism continues, little 
can be learned or applied from such an approach 
because one method often cannot be used with 
the same degree of success in other sutiations - 
other schools, other times. 



Causal Factorb 

Several authors have made suggestions for 
solving the vandalism problem by taking causal 
factors into account. In these instances, policy 
and design cannot be treated separately: design 
must closely follow policy in order for both to be 
successful. Therefore, reports suggesting policy 
action indicate that the designer should consider 
physical alternatives for implementing these poli- 
cies. Such suggestions include: 



(1) Meeting students' needs: in response to 
the charge that schools are not meeting the needs 
of students particularly on the high school level, 
two remedies have been offered. Both aim at the 
problem of promoting' a greater sense of identity 
and achievement in students. 

a. Critics of the traditional 4-year high school 
which offers only a limited variety of programs 
and schedules and often keeps students 
attending for the sole purpose of getting a dip- 
loma, have suggested the establishment of 
a/(ema!;Ve schools which offer a more varied 
curriculum and more flexible time schedule. 
On the issue of diplomas, Bachman suggests 
that a diploma be given after 10th grade in 
order, to eliminate 12th grade graduation as 
the sole achievement for high school atten- 
dance. He also criticizes negative anti-dropout 
campaigns which, he fears, unnecessarily in- 
jure the self-esteem of the dropout and may 
unintentionally persuade employers to hire 
only those with high school diplomas (cited in 
Sullivan, 1972). 

b. One concept rapidly gaining in popularity as 
a technique for increasing school-student 
"identity" and for giving the student more indi- 
vidual attention so that his/her needs can be 
more easily met, is that of the mini-school; i,e. 
smaller schools which offer the students as 
many opportunities for "fulfilling" themselves 
as do larger ones, but Increase the probability 
of this occurring because of their greatly re- 
duced size. Gump strongly recommends that 
this approach be taken; as Sullivan con- 
cludes: "Gump's prescription is for high 
schools small enough so that Individual stu- 
dents feel themselves to be significant" (Sulli- 
van, 1972). 

In connection with the mini-school concept, 
several larger schools are currently function- 
ing on a "house" basis, Here the school is 
divided programmatically into several smaller 
groups called "houses" (often with a guid- 
ance counselor at the head) so that although 
in reality the students are all contained in one 
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facility, they actually function in a smaller set- 
ting witti which it is hoped they can more eas- 
ily identify. 



(2) Community involvement: The most direct 
and frequent technique used to cope with the 
problem of so-called community alienation has 
been the commt/n/fy school. Although in name 
many programs are labeled "community schools," 
in practice approaches differ greatly. Community 
involvement ranges from merely offering a 
school's facilities for community use after school 
hours to involving the community in the design of 
the school itself and giving them sole use and con- 
trol of part of it. 

In some community programs, residents of a 
school area are brought into the school in a para- 
professional student advisory capacity, becoming 
involved in school programs as well. 

In Flint, Michigan, where the community 
school concept was pioneered, the director of the 
program reports that vandalism is being pre- 
vented. 

"Teenagers think of the schools as they place 
they play basketball - their place - and they 
don't throw rocks at it . . . and most of the visi- 
tors are astonished at the good condition of 
schools that are 30 to 40 years old. There's 
nothing written on the walls, for example . . . 
We've found it impossible to wear out a 
school" (Wells. 1971). 



It seems obvious that some community 
school programs will have been more successful 
than others in reducing and preventing vandalism. 
However, to our knowledge, no analysis of which 
approaches have been successful, which have 
not, and why, has been done, Before any specific 
recommendations regarding this approach can be 
made, such an analysis must be done. 



(3) Good maintenance: Several writers have 
observed that deterioration breeds more deterio- 
ration; that is, a building that is poorly maintained 
seems to invite destruction.. 

"Deterioration in appearance can arise from 
causes other than vandalism, such as 
accidental damage, misuse or ordinary wear 
and tear, or weathering, decay, con'osion and 
other forms of failure; if these are allowed to 
develop, conditions favouring vandalism can 
become establshed in an estate prev'iously 
free from it, or re-established in one from 
which it has been eliminated. Comparatively 
minor faults or incipient failure can provide 
temptation even to well-suppressed vandalis- 
tic tendencies" (Building Research Station, 
1971). 

It is not clear whether this relationship works 
by example (e.g, one unrepaired broken window 
leading to many window breakings in the same 
building) or by "tone" (i.e. a poorly mantairied 
school sets a tone of no one caring about its con- 
dition, therefore there's no harm in damaging it 
some more). However, several steps are sug- 
gested to alleviate the problem: the first step is 
obviously to maintain good standards of mainten- 
ance - both by design (this might again harken 
back to consultation with the custodian during de- 
sign phases) and operation. In the latter case, it 
has been suggested that the custodian's job might 
be made easier if a "good" (cooperative) custo- 
dial-student relationship is established. Moreover, 
students themselves can be enisled in part of the 
maintenance program. 

On the topic of designing for maintenance, 
however, the British Building Research Station 
warns that a happy medium must be found 
between those who emphasize maintenance to 
the exclusion of appearance and those who 
emphasize apperance alone, Neither prisons nor 
glass houses are recommended. 



(4) Avoiding Boredom, Challenge and 
"Nothing-to-do" Mischief: The problem of filling 
up an adolescent's time with meaningful con- 
structive activities as a way of diverting his/her in- 
terest from the more destructive kinds, is a poicy 
issue for the school, the community, the family - 
really for society in general. Several articles point 
out that it involves giving adolescents more mean- 
ingful roles and status positions in our society. 

Few authors have suggested ways of accom- 
plishing this. Some schools do report involving 
their students in anti-vandalism projects or in main- 
tenance activities, but none delve any more deep- 
ly than this into changing the adolescent's status. 
Such techniques must be tailored to the needs of 
a specific group of students: programs for con- 
structive activity in rural li/lichigan might only have 
limited applicability for students in Roxbury, 
Massachusetts. 

Suggested design responses deal with such 
things as making school buildings "less satisfying" 
•targets to damage by providing fewer tempting 
targets (e.g, smooth, light walls which encourage 
graffiti), and fewer places where a vandal can 
avoid being caught (e.g. areas invisible from the 
street). For example, one British study suggests 
avoiding features which "attract adventure" - 
like areas hidden froir, view, flat or low pitched 
roofs, posts, signs, special lighting fixtures, "Their 
design should either be kept simple and unattrac- 
tive for adventure play or they should be strong 
enough to withstand it" (B.R,S.. 1971). 

Finally, the Fulton County School District, 
Atlanta, Georgia, reports trying to remove the chal- 
lenge from breaking into a school by providing a 
relatively lockless one. Only three tocks are found 
in the entire school: one for the storage of expen- 
sive equipment, another for the cafeteria, and a^ 
third for administrative offices (Wal/on's Schools, 
July, 1965). 
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Conclusions ^ 

■ This overview illustrates disagreement, opin- 
ion differences and divergent approacties among 
people concerned with vandalism. II any useful 
information is to be gained from all of this litera- 
ture, this confusion must be sorted out. Some ap- 
proaches must have greater likeihood of success 
•than others, but as yet no recommendations can 
be made with a high degree of certain^/. To be 
■able to do this several approaches must first be 
tested to.detemiine if, how and in what setting 
they work and when they do not work. After 
becoming familiar with what has been written one 
cannot help but agree with Greenberg (1 969) who 
concludes; 

"The most effective method for obtaining valid 
data for sound policy devetopment is by con- 
ducting a series of controlled experiments in 
selecled school districts." 

Many other reports conclude finally that 
"more work must be done in this area." To our 
knowledge, few tests have been carried out Such 
conclusions without the necessary followup are 
no more than cop-outs. They present much infor- 
mation, but can offer few of the tools for its use, 
As a result, our aim is not merely to add to the bulk 
of available information, but to add to its useful- 
nessaswell. 
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